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For the Companion. 
MY “GRANDDARTER KEZZY.” 


I suppose, though I’m a very old woman, nigh 
on to seventy, I may be allowed to tell a story 
about my gran’darter Kezzy. 

Kezzy was the first of my Nabby’s children, 
and the knowin’est baby you ever did see. ’Taint 
just the thing, I suppose, for people to praise 
their own, but the fact is, when Nabby was a 
child, I thought there never was sech another. 
There was ten years atwixt her and the next 
one, S’biny, and she was about the peartest 
child that ever was. 

Well, I dunno, I’m old, and I may be partial, 
but my children wasn’t never no trouble, none 
of’em; no. 

Well, as I was saying, there was ten years 
twixt her and S’biny, and so she was allers the 
baby. La, I call her a baby, now, sometimes. 

But Kezzy, she’s the one I’m going to talk 


about. Such a sweet darlin’ as she was! So 
good, and so knowin’, and so beautiful! Yes, 


wewere going to have a beauty, at last, in the 
Dreddles family; there’d never been none, you 
see. Every feature was as perfect as if drawed 
byarule, and her eyes were that blue and bright, 
that some way they melted right into your 
heart, and you couldn’t never forgit the shine 
of em. 

Iwas dreadful sot against their calling her 
Keziah, but Nabby was much sot on it, so I 
give in; but I never called her nothin’ but Kez- 
ty. That child was the light of my old cyes. I 
almost worshipped her. Nothin’ ever reasoned 
me out of the idee that there wa’n’t any real 
goodness in the world, but a watching that child’s 
looks and ways. 

You know how most all children—the best of 
‘am, too, torment dumb creeters. Well, I never 
knew Kezxzy to do such a thing in all her life. 
She had a little white kitten; and though she 
hugged it and played with it for hours, she never 
was known to take the poor thing up by the 
tail, or smother it most to death by grabbing it 
at the throat. Do you know I’ve seen some 
nothers set complacently by, and let their chil- 
dren do the most cruel things to poor animals, 
that couldn’t help themselves, and never take 
honotice except to laugh at ’em, may be. [don’t 
know what to make of such folks, for my part. 

Nabby says that I’m garralous. Well, do let 
me talk in my own way, child, while I’m round- 
ing off the toe of this stockin’. 

My Nabby married a minister, and of course 
the little one came in for a good share of petting. 
On Christmas and New Year’s, the tree was a fine 
thing to see. They’ve got to havin’ ’em in the 
churches now, and whether that’s better or 
Worse, I’m sure I don’t know, only I like to en- 
joy it at home, too. 

That blessed child used to come in with her 
arms crammed full of pretty things, wherever 
she'd go. Iremember I sent her once to Dea. 
Massy’s house, and she had on alittle brown 

Suit, that Nabby’d made out of one of her old 
dresses; and though it was got up right tasty, 
Ithought myself that fright colors ’d suited 
the child better. Weli, she came home towards 
‘ening, came dancing into the house, dancing 

and laughing, and would you believe it, she had 
% alittle blue pelisse exactly the color of her 
‘Yes, and a little blue hood, quilted inside, and 
all made of silk, with a rim of swan’s down on 
u, and a little blue muff, edged roumi with 
swan’s down, too, and a tippet out of the same 
Pretty stuff. I think I never see such a beauti- 
ful sight in all my life. 
k.. said before, we all felt kind of proud that 

tre going to have a beauty, at last, in the 
en and we talked it over consid- 

* We settled it among us that Kezzy’s lot 
























































NY GRANDDAI 


Her good looks didn’t make her proud, not a 
bit, for her father and mother took good care that | 
they shouldn’t. She was always a help and a} 
blessin’ in the house, never waiting to be asked | 
if she should do this or that, as some of my | 
grandchildren do, I’m sorry to say; but going 
right straight and doin’ it, if she saw it was to! 
be done. That’s the way; there aint no other: 
that’s pleasant to the feelin’s. It kinder hin-' 
ders me to have folks askin’, “Sha’n't I do this, | 
or that?” and never stir to do it. Of course I 
say no; anybody would. | 

Every year of her life that child grew han’- 
somer, and it’s my opinion that we'd all got a! 
good ways toward worshipping of her, and 
thinkin’ her of more consequence than any mor- | 
tal being should be thought, though she never | 
took no advantage of it. | 

Well, presently, when Kezzy got to be seven- 
teen, the son of the richest man in town took a’ 
great fancy to her, and before the fire every thing 
was arranged, and folks all seemed glad for Kez- | 
zy’s good fortune. I didn’t like it, myself, for 
there was something about the man’s ways that 
didn’t exactly suit me for Kezzy; not that I 
could tell just what it was; only a sort of feelin’. 

I was over to daughter Nabby’s, spendin’ the 
aft’noon, and we’d had a real comfortable time, 
muffins for tea, and some of Kezzy’s preserves, 
which beat every thing ever I’d tasted of. I can 
see her jest as she looked that very hour. She 
always wore white when she could, for we all 
liked herin itso much, and that day she had 
blue ribbins in her hair. Her eyes danced, her 
cheeks were just touched with the faint color 
that you’ve often seen on the side of a peach, 
and her lips looked so red, and pretty, and baby- 
like, that I couldn’t keep my eyes off of them. 


, With drink, shed forgot her own child. 





tTER KEZZY 

Kezzy sprung right out of bed with all her 
wits about her; ’twas always her way. 

“Where is it, Mary ?”’ she asked. 

“In the kitchen, miss, an’ it’s run across the 
hall, and got intv the settin’-room. O, what 
shall I do?” 

Kezzy flew over into her mother’s chamber 
and waked her up and her father, and then they 
got out the servants just in time, for the front 
stairs had caught and the back ones were burn- 
ing up. 

All at once Kezzy heard the cook scream that 
the baby was in the back room, over the store- 
room. 


it’s a fact that in her fright, bein’ half stupid 
She 
flew at the flames, but somebody pulled her back. 

As for Kezzy, at fust sound of that ery she 
was off, and nobody knowed it. She just went 
in the front door, and up the burnin’ stairs, and 
into the child’s room, and there she was at one 
of the winders, the flames all about her, (for she 
couldn’t get down, the stairs had partly gone,) 
holdin’ the child at arm’s length. 

Such a cry as went up then, it must have been 
shocking to hear. The Lord preserved me from 
hearin’ it, and ’'m thankful; but there stood her 
father and mother, and there was their beauti- 
ful child, their only child, burnin’ up. 

They got a feather bed from somewhere, and 
the child was dropped, and everybody screamed 
to her to jump too, but she couldn’t; she was all 
afire, and back she fell. 

Well, the good Lord in merey remembered us 
and her. 
neighborhood had just dragged round a tall lad- 
der, as she threw the child down; and though 
there was danger of the thin walls fallin’, and of 





The poor creature took on dretful, and | 


There was a young farmer in the} 


Yes, our little Kezzy had grown up a beauty, | him bein’ suffocated, he didn’t mind either, but | 
areal beauty; there wasn't a thing awry about! straight he walked into that fiery oven, and soon | 
her face, even her hair curled so that part of it he came out, staggering like a blind man; but ev- | 
seemed like gold, as it tossed about her face and erybody shouted, and he struggled hard, though } 
shoulders. Why, can’t you see her? Iecan. It’s | his clothes, and even his hair was on fire. O | 
a picter I wouldn’t part with, for it was the last | dear, it’s too much for me! 
time. O dear me! He saved the dear girl, and after dretful suf- | 

The fam’ly had all gone to bed, and the kitch-| ferin’s the Lord saved her, but not to be the 
en clock had struck ten. The cook, poor thing, | beauty of the family any more. One side of her 
had alittle baby, a very sweet little child that | face is as lovely as ever, but the other is drawn 
Kezzy had taken to, and loved very much. Nab-| and scarred dreadfully. 
by didn’t know it, but sometimes the cook would} She never had the rich man’s son, and I’m glad 
take too much, and she kept her bottle in a Jit-| ont, for he’s a poor good-for-nothing, this day 
tle stone closet, that nobody ever went to much; | nigh a beggar as he can be, while she, she’s one | 
and it seems she must have been drinking that of the happiest of creters, and to that young | 
day. | man who saved her from the roaring flames, she 





ede easy one in life, and it did seem so as 


oe almost fighting, winter time, as to which 
hi the boys should take home pretty Kezzy on 
4 Sled; and as years went on, every thing 
Peared to be made smooth-like for our little girl. 











frew up. Why, even at school, there used | 


Any way, ’twas most ’leven, and a beautiful is just as beautifulasecver. Arice Ropiys. 
night, too, when Kezzy feit somebody sbaking | ———— 
her shoulder hard. She opened her eyes, and| Tne Two Parrs or Fetrenrs.—Isa. 53: 4 has 
there stood the cook, half undressed. a beautiful illustration in the following anecdote 
“O, Miss Kezzy,”’ she cried, “the house is afire, | from Hindostan: 


and whatever shall I do?” “Eighty years ago a fierce war raged in India 





« 


between the English and Tippoo Sahib. On 


-one occasion several English officers were taken 


prisoners; among them was one named Baird. 
One day a native officer brought in fetters to be 
put upon each of the prisoners, the wounded not 
excepted. Baird had been severely wounded, 
and was suffering from pain and weakness. 

“A gray-haired officer said to the native offi- 
cial, ‘You do not think of putting chains upon 
that wounded man?” 

“There are just as many pairs of fetters as 
there are captives,’ was the answer, ‘and every 
pair must be worn.’ 

“<Then,’ said the noble officer, ‘put two pairs 
on me; Iwill wear his as well as my own.’ 
This was done. Strange to say, Baird lived to 
regain his freedom,—lived to take that city; but 
his noble friend died in prison.” 


—— 
For the Companion. 


MY CITY ADVENTURE. 


I shall always remember how proud and hap- 
py I felt when I stepped upon the cars at the 
little railway station of my native village, on a 
bright summer morning, when I was sixteen 
years old. 

I was leaving home and friends to enter upon 
a boy’s position, in a large mercantile estab- 
lishment in a distant city. Mv father, and moth- 
er, and village playmates were there to bid me a 
parting good-by. 

I was to make the journey alone. My father 
had made the engagement with the firm by 
| whom I was to be employed; and had given me 

directions how to find their place of business. 
| He did not go with me, on account of the ex- 
| pense for dollars, in those days, were scarce 
| with my hard-working parents. Mother kissed 
|me for the last time. The tears stood in her 
eyes, and TI could hardly restrain mine. IT had 
shaken hands with the boys and girls, and as the 
| train started they all shouted a hearty “good- 
by,’ and waved their handkerchiefs and caps 
with great enthusiasm. It was, as I have said, a 
| proud moment to me, but it was also a sad one, 

During the previous week, which had been one 
of busy preparation, I had been quite a hero 
among my comrades. They had all envied my 
| good fortune, and deplored the necessity by 
| which they had only the prospeet of hard, mo- 
; notonous farm work; but at the final moment, 
| as the train bore me away, it seemed as though 
| L was leaving behind all that made life dear. 

My pride, however, kept my spirits up, and 
when my friends had passed from sight, [ turned 
| into the car with a swelling heart. 

I stood for a moment with my little valise in 
my hand, looking for a seat where I could sit 
|alone. As there was none, I timidly sat down 
| by the side of a well-dressed, elderly gentleman, 
| who was reading a newspaper. He gave mea 
| hasty glance, and resumed his reading. 
| At first I felt quite smart in my new home- 
‘made suit of clothes, but as we rolled along I 
could not suppress a feeling of loneliness as I 
thought how little notice I received from the pas- 
sengers, after having been but a few moments 
before the centre of interestand attraction among 
my comrades. 

Nearly opposite me sat a nicely dressed boy 
about my own ae, in company with his father; 
and as I contrasted his nicely fitting clothes with 
my own home-made garments, a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction came over me, and I remember 
thinking, with no pleasant feelings, that Ishould 
not probably create much of a sensation in the 
city, after all. 





After riding about two hours, during which 
time I had been silently watching my fellow 
travellers, and had noticed every thing that was 
taking place around me, the old gentleman at 
my side finished reading his paper. As he fold- 
ed it up and put it into his pocket, he said, very 
pleasantly ,— 

“Well, my son, where are you travelling?” 
“J am going to the city, sir,’ answered I, tim- 





74 


idly, picking at the back of the seat in front of 


me 

“To the city? Whatare you going todo there? 
Are you going visiting?” 

“No, sir,” I answered, still picking at the back | 
ef the seat, “Lam going to work there.” 

“To work! And what kind of work do you 
think of doing? Tou are rather small for hard | 
work, I should say.’ 

I did not like tq have him so inquisitive, for | 
the well-dressed boy opposite was listening, and | 
I was ashamed to have him know that I was to | 
be employed as an errand boy on a salary of two | 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. The old gen- 
tleman, however, repeated the question, and as I | 
did not know how to avoid an answer, I told 
him my plans and prospects. He was so kind 
in his manner that in a short time I felt quite at 
ease with him. He left the train, however, at 
the last station before the cars reached the city, 
and bade me “Good-by” and “Good luck,” as he 
rose from his seat. 

I watched him from the window as he stepped 
upon the platform of the station, and saw him 
take a little girl, who seemed to be waiting for 
him, in his arms. After kissing herand placing 
her in a fine-looking carriage, they were driven 
off by a neatly dressed man. 

When the train started I settled back into the 
seat, thinking what a kind father the old gen- 
tleman must be. Just then something dropped 
from the cushion to the floor, I picked it up. 
It was a long leather wallet, such as are used by 
business men. My first impulse was to open it. 
Then I thought, perhaps I better not. So I slyly 
tucked it beneath my jacket. 

As [ continued to think about the wallet I felt | 
sure that it belonged to the kind old gentleman 
who had just left the car, and that it probably 
contained money, as it seemed to be well filled. 

Then the question arose, What shall I do with 
it? Icertainly had no right to keep it, and, in 
fact, my conscience revolted at the thought of 
doing so. Nevertheless I could not help wishing 
that I could have enough of the money it con- 
tained to buy a suit of clothes such as the rich 
boy wore who sat opposite. But then it occurred 
to me that if it contained money the old gentle- 
man would offer a handsome reward for its re- 
covery. So I decided to keep it, at least for a 
few hours. 

Hlow easy it was to yield to any argument, 
which offered an excuse for keeping the wallet 
im my possession; but from the moment I made 
that decision, my troubles commenced. 

The train arrived at the city station. As it 
stopped, I pushed the wallet farther up under 
my jacket, and, trembling with conscious guilt, 
left the car and hurried from the depot. Without 
giving a single thought to the direction 1 was 

taking I walked rapidly along the street. My 
father’s careful and oft-repeated directions, and, 
in fact, the whole purpose of my journey, were 
forgotten, ix an intense desire to find some place 


| lise and ran as fast as my legs would 


| store of Wing & Wood, the firm by whom I was 


jacent church. 


“Get off that grass, boy!” 

Looking quickly around, I saw a police officer | 
approaching, and I hurriedly snatched my va | 
‘arry me. | 
I was sure that he was following, and expected 





| every instant to feel his hand upon my shoulder. 


| [did not look behind until I was outside the en- 
| closure. Then I found, ts my relief, that my 
| fears were groundless. 

Fatigued, and almost faint through nervous- 
ness, I leaned against the iron paling that sur- | 


| rounded the park. As I did so, the thought for 


the first time since I had left the cars came to 


| me, that at ten o’clock I should have been at the 


to be employed. I looked at a clock on an ad- | 
To my astonishment it was near- 
ly twelve. 

My position and appearance as I leaned against 
the fence seemed to attract the attention of pass- 
ers-by. So sharply did some of them look at me 
that I thought the dreadful wallet must be in 
sight, and felt greatly relieved when I found that 
it was not. 

Heart-sick and leg-weary, I walked slowly 
along the street, without knowing where I was 
going. Happening to pass an eating saloon, the 
clatter of dishes reminded me that it was dinner 
time. I felt hungry, and after a little hesitation, 
concluded to enter the saloon and get my dinner. 
While eating it I thought that I could decide 
what steps to take next in disposing of the wal- 
let. Idid not intend to pay for my dinner out 
of the money in the pocket-book, for 1 had a 
three dollar bill of my own that father had given 
me before leaving home. I went somewhat tim- 
idly into the saloon, and took a seat in one of 
the stalls. The waiter came, and I remember 
that [ ordered stewed oysters and creani toast, 
and the articles were soon served, accompanied 
by a check, with forty cents printed upon it, 
which was to be paid at the counter. 

Twenty-four hours before, forty cents would 
have seemed a large sum tome. Now the amount 
appeared very insignificant. I could not help 
thinking how little an impression it would make 
upon only one of the large bills concealed under 
my jacket. 

Just as I was taking my first mouthful, a man 
unceremoniously stepped into the stall and took 
& seat opposite mc. I glanced timidly at the 
new comer, and with a sickening feeling of fear 
I noticed that he had on a white hat with a 
black weed upon it, the same one, I thought I 
had seen, a short time before, through the iron 
fence at the park. My heart thumped violently 
in my throat, but I struggled to eontrol myself, 
sO as not to attract the man’s attention. 


_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. — 


that for an instant I was quite confused. ButI 
soon managed to stammer forth,— 

“N-no, sir; not much.” 

“I guess you must have enough somewhere 
about you to pay this little bill,” he continued, 
with significant emphasis. ‘“ITaven’t you?” 

“No, sir,’’ I answered, still confused; “not 
that belongs to me. I have only got three dol- 
lars.”’ 

“QO well,” he replied, assuming his old, pleas- 
ant tone, “so far as that goes, it makes no dit: | 
ference who it belongs to. I only want to bor- | 
row enough to pay for this dinner, for I find that 
Ihave left my money at my office, and shall be 
able to return you the amount as soon as we can 
go there.” 

I confess that [ fully believed this very plausi- 
ble statement, but I did not wish to touch the 
contents of the large wallet. I felt sure, howev- 
er, that the man knew it was in my possession, 
and was afraid that my hesitation would be con- 
strued into guilt. 

So, after» moment’s delay, I drew the wallet 
down from beneath my jacket. Keeping it un- 
der the edge of the table, I pulled out one of the 
fifty dollar bills, folded the pocket-book up and 
put it back in its hiding place. I was deter- 
mined to show no more of its contents than was 
necessary. 

I then passed the bill across the table with a 
trembling hand. But my companion declined 
to receive it, telling me, in a good-natured voice, 
that he did not desire to handle my money, and 
that I might settle for the dinner myself. ’ This 
I shrank from doing, but I had gone too far to 
refuse. So I took the two checks, both amount- 
ing to three dollars and ninety cents, and, walk- 
ing boldly up to the counter, presented them and 
the fifty dollar bill to the saloon keeper. He 
looked at the bill. 

“Have you no smaller bill?” he asked, giving 
a sharp look at me and my companion. 

“No, sir, I have not.” 

The man hesitated a moment, and then count- 
ed out the change without making any other re- 
mark. 

I folded the bills which he passed me as un- 
concernedly as possible, and, hastily cramming 
them into the breast pocket of my jacket, joined 
my dinner friend, who was waiting in the door- 
way. 

We started down the strect, but had not gone 
far, when he said that I was very careless in car- 
rying money loose in my pocket, and advised 
me to put the bills I had received from the sa- 
loon keeper into my pocket-book. I hesitated a 
moment, but, acting upon a thought which sud- 
denly struck me, I took out my own little wallet, 








He did not appear to notice my agitation, but 
called the waiter and ordered, in a confident tone, 
“roast turkey and fixings.” 

He then sat for a moment carelessly drum- 
ming with his fingers on the table, and watched 
me as I stirred my hot oysters, which I contin- 





where I could see what the wallet contained 
without being noticed. 

With this object in view, I hurried on and on, 
until I had reached a distant part of the city. 


ued to do, for fear that if I attempted te eat 
them, my shaking hand would betray me. 
At length he said, in a very pleasant voice, 


| “Sonny, don’t you know that oysters are very 


How guilty I felt during fhat long, rapid walk! | hurtful at this season ?” 


How many times I felt for the burning treasure, 
to be sure that it was wholly concealed. 

At last I came to a large public park. Into 
this I turned. Crossing it to a distant corner, I 
first looked stealthily around me to see that I 
was not watched, and then sat down on the 
grass, and very slowly and stealthily drew forth 
the treasure. As I opened it with trembling fin- 
gers, the first thing I beheld was a fifty dollar 
bill! My heart stopped beating for an instant. | 
I had never seen se large a bill before. 

Instinetively I closed the wallet again, and 
gave another hasty glance around. Then I dis- 
covered, to my astonishment, that a man with a 
tall white hat, on which was a narrow black 


weed, stood just outside the iron fence and but | 


a few feet away. He was looking over the fence. 
He did not appear to notice me, but at the sight 
of him I was so frightened that I hastily pushed 


the wallet back to its old place beneath my jack- 


et, and sat perfectly still, not daring to move. | 


When I looked again, to my great relief, the man 
was walking leisurely away. I breathed easier. 
When he was some distance away, I again 
opened the wallet and found that it contained 
twenty-three bright, new fifty dollar bills. 

It is impossible to express the amazement I 
felt at this discovery! Eleven hundred and fifty 
dollars! More money a hundred times over 
than I had ever seen before! 
with it? 

Again I put the pocket-book under my jacket, 
and as I did so I could not have felt more con- 
science-stricken if I had been guilty of murder. 
And certainly no murderer was ever more star- 
tled at hearing the imaginary voice of his mur- 
dered victim, than I was at hearing a voice be- 
hind me ery out,— 


What should I do} 


“No, sir,’ ’ answered I, huskily. 

“Well,” continued he, in the same mild tone, 
“they are; and cream toast, too, is a very inju- 
rious compound, at any time. Now, with your 
permission, we will just set those things one 
side, and both make a dinner off my roast turkey 
when it comes.” 

I did not dare to decline the invitation. Even 
| if I had, no opportunity was allowed me; for as 
| the man finished the sentence, he gently removed 
| my oysters and toast to the further corner of the 
| table. He then commenced a pleasant conver- 
| sation, which had the effect of making me feel 
| quite at ease. 
| The waiter soon appeared bearing a tray load- 
ed with an array of smoking dishes, which daz- 
| zled my inexperienced eyes, and made my hun- 
| gry mouth water. My companion helped me to 
| a liberal supply, and spoke so familiarly of the 
| various dishes, that I at once decided him to be 
a gentleman, and well accustomed to such high 
| living. We ate heartily, and it certainly was the 
best dinner I had ever eaten up to that time. 

As we finished he picked up the check to be 
paid. It amounted to $350. He looked at it 
and said,— 

“Well, now I suppose I must pay for this.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, humming a 
tune carelessly at the same time. I expected to 
sec him draw forth a well-filled wallet. Instead 
of doing so, he suddenly stopped humming, and 
his face assumed a look of astonishment, as 
though he had made an unpleasant discovery. 
Then looking me straight in the eye, he said, in 
a very direct manner,— 

“Sonny, have you got any money ?” 

The question came so suddenly, and the ques- 
tioner looked at me so sharply as he asked it, 








which contained only my solitary three dollar 
bill, and, after stuffing the loose bank notes into 
it, put it back into my jacket pocket again. 

“And now,” said the man, placing my arm in 
his, “‘we will hurry along to my office.” 

And he certainly did hurry—so fast, in fact, 
that Thad to almost run to keep up with him. 
After going at this rapid pace for quite a dis- 
tance, he suddenly turned to cross the street di- 
rectly into the midst of a jam of vehicles. 

I thought this strange, but I did not dare to 
offer any objection. I clung to his arm until we 
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man had stolen them both while he had me jy 
his arms. 


Then, too, for the first time, I miss q 
my little black valise, but remembered that | 
had left it at the eating saloon. 

I felt that it would be useless to attempt to 
find the man or recover the moncy, so I hurried 
back in the direction of the restaurant to make 
sure of my little bag and its contents before 
they, too, should be lost. 

I found the place without much difficulty, bi 
just as I was about to enter, I stopped short at 
the sight of a police officer in the saloon, w) 
was intently examining a bank-note which {), 
man behind the counter was showing to hiy, 
The sight filled me with terror, and without 
thinking what I was about, I obeyed my firs, 
impulse, and started to run. I heard a yoice 
from the inside exclaim,— 

“There he is!” 

Then [ heard the rapid tramp of heavy feet, 
and knew that the policeman was pursuing me, 
To escape was the only thought that filled my 
terrified mind, and Limcreased my speed to the 
utmost. Then I heard him cry out,— 

“Stop thief! Stop thief!” and, coming at that 
instant to the corner of another street, I turned 
it, ran violently against a person coming in an 
opposite direction, and fell fainting to the side. 
walk. 

When my senses returned, I was sitting in an 
apothecary store surrounded by a group of looks 
ers-on, among whom I recognized the genial, 
good-natured countenance of the old gentleman 
whom I had sat beside in the cars in the mom- 
ing. Instinctively I clasped my arms around 
him, imploring him, in a sobbing voice, ‘‘not to 
let them take me, as I had not intended to stwal 
his money, but a man had stolen it from me.” 
“There, there, sonny,” he replied, soothingly, 
“don’t be alarmed; I guess we can make jé all 
right.” 

The policeman also addressed me ina kind 
voice, and when I had become sufficiently con- 
posed, the old gentleman took me by one hand, 
and the police officer by the other, and we wen 
back to the saloon together. There the gentle 
man briefly stated that he was the president of 
a city bank, and resided in the suburban town, 
at which he had stopped in the morning. Tie 
bills on the bank had been extensively counter- 
feited, and when he met me in the cars, he was 
returning from the trial and conviction of the 
counterieiters, and all the bank-notes in the large 
wallet were spurious ones, which he had taken 
to destroy. 

He had discovered their loss after he reached 
his home, and had taken the next train for the 
city in search of them, and it was he that Irn 
against on the street corner. 

I then told my story, and told it truly, keeping 
back nothing, and it was believed by them all. 
The saloon keeper agreed to withdraw the com- 
plaint against me if he should be paid back the 
money he had lost in giving me the change. 
This was a serious difficulty to be overcome, as 
I had not a cent left; but the old gentleman 
helped me out of my anxicty by suggesting that 
perhaps my future employers would advance the 
amount, and promised to intereede for me. 

This, of course, under ordinary circumstances, 





were half way across the street, but was at length 
obliged to separate from him to escape being 
trampled by the horses which surrounded me. 
Excited drivers yelled at me from every direc- 
tion, and I dodged through an opening, and 
| managed to reach thé sidewalk from which we 
| had started. 
| During all the excitement I had contrived to 
keep my left arm across my breast, and hold the 
| large wallet secure in its place. It was safely 
beneath my jacket then, but little did I dream 
that in a very few moments it would be gone! 

I stood for a minute or two looking anxiously 
for my companion among the vehicles, and won- 
dering if he had succeeded in crossing the street, 
when he suddenly darted towards me from the 
midst of the jam, and before I could realize what 
he was about, actually took me in his arms, and 
we were again in the middle of the street, he 
dodging the wheels and horses as before. 

I never was more frightened and confused in 
my life. One instant I was crowded against a 
muddy wheel, the next I felt a horse’s nose rub- 
bing across my back, and I struggled and begged 
the man to let me down. 

He did so, and coolly told me to “cling to his 
coat-tail.”” I kept hold of it for an instant, but 
was obliged to let go my hold, and [ lost sight 
of him again. 

Somehow I managed to reach the opposite 
sidewalk, and expected to find my new friend 
waiting for me, but to my surprise, he was not 
to be seen. Instinctively I put my hand to my 





breast; the large wallet was gone! I felt in my 
jacket pocket, and found that my own wallet 
was gone, also! 


would have been a dreadful request to make, but 
[had so firm a faith in the old gentleman’s it- 
fluence, that I agreed to the proposal without 
' hesitation. 

So, in company with the police officer, we pr 
eceded to the establishment of Messrs. Wing & 
Wood, and they, after hearing the whole case, 
it was earnestly presented by the old gentleman, 
kindly agreed to advance the money, and it was 
paid to the police officer on the spot. I sincere 
ly promised that their kindness should always 
stimulate me while in their employ, to work for 
their very best interests, and that promise | 4! 
ways remembered. 

And I have always remembered, also, with 
heartfelt gratitude, the fatherly interest in my 
behalf, of the good old gentleman whose wallet 
I almost stole; and the advice he gave me in bis 
parting words on that day has ever since been 4 
cardinal rule in my life: ‘My dear boy,” said 
he, “if you would be an honest, happy, succes* 
ful man, always resist the first inclinations 
do wrong.” 

a —_———— 

A Prerry Home Picrure.—The following 
sounds so much like a faney sketch, that ¥ 
should think it was one if it had not been drawi 
by a writer so well known and trusted as MS. 
E. Oakes Smith. Let us hope there are a good 
many homes in the land as happy as this on 
and that every one of our little girl readers wil 
make as good a housekeeper as the one here ct 
ebrated : 

“While travelling, a few years since, I was de 
tained some days in one of our Western citie 








The bitter truth then flashed upon me—the 





My room overlooked a lane or prereny™ it 
which were several houses occupied by the 
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ter class of artisans, and I became much inter- 
ested in one of these, so much, that no sooner 
did I hear a glad shout from a little voice, than 
[ knew it was meal time, and ‘daddy was coming,’ 
and I took up my point of observation in harm- 
jess and admiring scrutiny of the well-governed 
house. 

“On the way in the father raised the rejoicing 
child in his arms, and gave it two or three re 
sounding smacks; another one had crept to the 
door sill, and this was lifted also, and its little 
cheek laid tenderly upon the shoulder, which 
was hunched up to bring it close to that of the 
father. 

“By this time the wife had brought a bowl of 
gater and a white, coarse towel. Then she took 
fe children dewn, applying also sundry pats; 
sow on the shoulders of the little ones, and now 
on the broad, fatherly shoulder; and now the 
chairs were placed at the table, and while the 
husband gave a last rub of the hard, rough 
hands, he stretched out his neck and kissed the 
pretty, girlish wife, who would ‘be hovering near 
him. 

“They said grace, they dined at the plain, 
wholesome board, and more than once I found 
myself wafting them a benediction with tears in 
my eyes. It is so brutish to pass without a word 
of recognition of the great Giver. 

“The husband was a grave man, and the wife a 
lively, cheery Woman, neat as a new pin, and very 
chatty. I thought them wonderfully well 
matched, for there was no moroseness in the 
man, nor kvity in the woman; and when Sun- 
day came, and the little household, dressed in 
ali their finery, baby and all, went out to church, 
it was asight to behold. Theirs was a model 
keeping house so far as it went, and there are 
many in the world like it.” 


~o 


For the Companion. 


ALMA’S STORY, 
Or, Incidents in her Life in the Cherokee 
Country. 

My father was for many years a missionary 
among the Cherokees. I was born in their coun- 
try, and have been accustomed to Irdian life 
for nearly fifteen years. 

Since I have come back within the bounds of 
civilization, I have been surprised somewhat at 
the extreme and unqualified opinions of my 
country people concerning the Indian character. 
If they knew as much about the red men as I 
do, they would not be so ready to condemn 
them as without excuse. 

But I only meant to tell some little items of 
interest, some incidents that occurred to me, 
when I began this sketch, and I will not enter 
into any argument, on paper, to prove, what I 
know by experience, that the best type of Indian 
character has qualities every way worthy of re- 
spect. 

My father built a log-house, twenty years 
ago, in sight of one of the forts, and in that 
humble place I was born. A red woman carried 
me in her arms, and held my little head against 
her bosom when I slept, for my mother was fee- 
ble for nearly a year. She cared for me as she 
would for her own children. 

I remember the little Indian children I used to 
play with, and who then wore rudely fashioned 
garments, with shoes and belts of quill work, 
gayly colored. 


was the meaning of their names. 


games. 


Swift-footed’s mother was my nurse, and never 
She was a person of 
singular gravity; her cheek-bores were high, 
but not broad, her brown eye as soft as that of 
agazelle, fine features and a smile that I watched 
for, even before 1 could speak, completed her at- 
That smile was my reward, but I 
very seldom saw it; Wavanah did not often 


woman could be tenderer. 


tractions. 


smile. 


I was fifteen when Southern raiders came into 


Sur quiet village. I think it was in 1862 or ’3 


Ihave forgotten the exact date, having seen so 


much suffering since then. 
At that time my father had a large mission 


house and church. Sometimes there were two 
hundred Cherokees present to hear the preach- 
ing. The church was a large, plain building, 
with some pretensions to architecture. Our old 
log-house stood at its left, and to the left of the 


log-house was our comfortable home. 
My mother had been an invalid for a year o 


twowhen the war broke out, and I am almost 
thankful to say that before any great disturbance 
came to us, she died and was buried in an enclo- 


Sare near the church. 


: It was a sad Sight; five children, I the oldest, 


One of them was Laughing Wa- 
ter, and the other Swift-footed,—at least such 
They were 
beautiful little creatures, as fond of playing 
with grasses and bits of earthen ware as white 
children are, and quite as merry about their 


men gathered round,— 


“Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 
Take this new treasure to thy trust.’’ 


One year after that, surrounded by the horrors 
of war, my father took little Minnic in his arms, 
her baby-face white as the snow that laid on the 
grave-yard, and with us children and a few In- 
dians, sang again over another grave. 
There was no coffin to be had, so the little | 
creature, just two years old the day she died, 
was laid down at her mother’s feet, and the 
earth covered her out of stght. It is said that 
Indians never weep; it is not true; I saw more 
than one brave turn aside to wipe his eyes on 
that sorrowful morning. 
At one timae my father’s life was in danger, 
and he was obliged to fly. Raiding parties were 
continually passing our home, and continually 
stripping the house of all it contained in the way 
of food. I often implored them, weeping, to 
spare something for the poor little children. I 
know what it is, myself, to go hungry for twice 
twenty-four hours. 
While my father was in hiding in a cave that 
was not half a mile from our house, but of whose 
location I knew nothing, the weather grew se- 
verely cold. Miss Lincoln, the only mission- 
teacher there, a quaint old maid of forty, who 
had once been very deeply disappointed, and 
now gave her time and talents to teaching in 
the day-school, came over to our house one 
night. I, supposing it was the raiders, threw up 
my little window, trembling. Miss Lincoln stood 
there in the moonlight, a bundle of blankets and 
shawls. 
“Dear child, do let me in; I haven’t had a 
stick of wood to-day, and I shall perish if I don’t 
get near a fire.” I ran down and opened the 
door, and then I raked the coals. How they 
burned and glowed! and how she, trembling un- 
der her wraps, hovered over them in the wide 
fire-place! 
“How much wood have you left?” she asked, 
wistfully. 
I showed her my store; three slender sticks. 
“Just enough,” I said, “to boil the kettle with in 
the morning; but I will put one of them on.” 
She would not let me, protesting that she was 
warm enough. ° 
Morning came, and sunshine. I hoarded my 
three sticks, but they only lasted a little after 
breakfast. Colder and colder grew the day. 
Towards night it clouded up, and the snow be- 
gan to fall. I dragged the children’s beds down 
stairs, split up an old chair for firing, and cov- 
ered them with all the bedding in the house. O, 
how cold it grew! Miss Lincoln and I dared not 
go to sleep, or could not. I kept a tallow can- 
dle burning. } 
Towards five o’clock in the morning, a party 
of raiders came along. They broke open the 
door, tumbled the poor little sleeping children 
on the bare floor, took beds, blankets, even the 
little girls’ wee dresses, stockings and shoes, 
leaving the children sobbing in their night- 
gowns. With their spoils the men filled a large 
wagon and went off, telling us we ought to be 
thankful to escape with our lives. 
It makes me shiver now, in this warm room 
where I am writing, to remember that day. We 
had exhausted all the dead branches, all the 
broken furniture—what should we do? Miss 
Lincoln went to the window. 
“The timbers of the old log-house are loose,” 
she said. 
“But how can we move them?” 
“We must do it or freeze,” she replicd. “We 
could manage, perhaps, to push one of the logs 
through the window, here, and on to the fire.”’ 
Animated with new courage, we went out into 
the frosty air. -How we did it I cannot tell; it 
always seemed to me as though the angels helped 
us. Think of our moving a thick log nearly 
twenty feet long. 
It took us hours, I remember, to raise it to the 
window; then with leverage, it was easier to get 
it on the fire. 
It burnt slowly, but gave heat enough to 
warm our chilled limbs. I had wrapped the 
children in every thing 1 could find, old great 
coats, fur hats, moccasins, till we all looked like 
.|a party of Esquimaux. All night we were 
obliged to watch the stick that it might not com- 
municate fire to the heuse. Miss Lincoln and I 
laid down on the hearth, and the good Spirit al- 
ways waked us at the proper time. 
This was aftcr the raiders had carried off our 
axes and all the tools they could find. 
r| At another time, driven by the cold, three In- 
dian girls and myself, with Miss Lincoln, hunted 
up our old ox-team, yoked them, drove them to 
the woods, cut down two trees, with an axe we 
had contrived to borrow from the fort, hitched 
them with the ox-chain, drove them home in tri- 
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followtd Her to the tritve. We stodd there arid 


iimph, cut thém tip) and thenceforth our suffer- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


incidents to tell you, some time. 





sang, over her coffin, while the stern-browed red | ings from cold were at an end. The wood lasted | it often took them through swampy ground. 
But as they ascended it became mere rocky and 
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That was the way we had to do in the Chero- | steep, and long before noon, fully exhausted by 


kee country, during the late war. I have other | the unusual exertion, they sank down to rest 
| upon a broad rock near which a spring gushed 


| forth. 
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GOOD COUNSEL. | 


A RHYME SIX HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


Guard, my child, thy tongue, 
That it speak no wrong; 

Let no evil word pass o’er it; 
Set the watch of truth before it, 
That it do no wrong. 

Guard, my child, thy tongue. 


Guard, my child, thine eyes; 
Prying is not wise; 
Let them look on what is right; 
From all evil turn their sight; 
Prying is not wise. 
Guard, my child, thine eyes! 
Guard, my child, thine ear! 

? Wicked words will sear; 
Let no evil words come in 
That may cause the soul to sin. 
Wicked words will sear. 
Guard, my child, thine ear! 


Ear, and eye, and tongue, 
Guard while thou art young; 
For, alas! these busy three 
Can unruly members be. 
Guard while thou art young, 
Ears, and eyes, and tongue! 
———+9+- 
For the Companion. 


IN THE MANGROVES. 
A Tale of Ecuador. 
In Five Cuaprers.—Cnap. III. 

At the close of the second chapter of our sto- 
ry, we left the doctor and the Italian just as they 
had left their negro entertainers for the previous 
night, and were rowing their canoe up the broad 
river Cayapas. 
They soon passed an Indian village, and the 
Italian wished to stay in order to study the man- 
ners and customs of this interesting people, but 
his companion deemed it most prudent to avoid 
their notice for the present. 
On their return they could visit the Indians at 
leisure. Soon they met canoes; some going 
down the river, others fishing, but the occu- 
pants took little notice of them, and seemed to 
prove that the danger apprehended was all im- 
aginary. 
They now proposed to leave the canoe in 
charge at some village, and venture openly into 
the mountains, but objections presented them- 
selves to this course. There was the package of 
implements, which they might indeed pretend 
were the professional instruments of the natu- 
ralist, but the gold—how was this to be carried 
away in any quantity without attracting obser- 
vation. 
It was therefore decided to hide the boat in 
some nook and keep clear of the inhabited 
places. On the left bank, the hills appeared 
higher and steeper than the other, and this, 
therefore, should be the side on which they would 
land. 
They now met the current of the river, and 
were in fresh water, as was indicated by their 
slow progress and the absence of mangroves. 

The doctor was fired with fresh ardor as he 
advanced towards his supposed mine ef wealth, 
and his hands already itched at the prospect of 
shovelling the gold out of its rocky basin. 

At noon they landed and dined on the provi- 
sions they had brought with them. During the 
afternoon they passed several Indian villages, 
but towards night, when the various sounds of 
birds and beasts from the jungle caused them to 
wish that this night, at least, might be spent in 
some human habitation, not a house was to be 
discovered. 

The stream, also, was so full of rocks and 
snags, that navization was no longer safe in the 
twilight, and they were therefore gcompelled to 
land in the forest and spend the night on the 
warm moss, With their guns by their side. Luck- 
ily it did not rain, and in spite of the noises 
about them, they slept soundly till morning. A 
council of war was now held. In the neighbor- 
hood where they had bivouacked was a conven- 
ient spot for hiding the canoe. It had also the 
advantage of being easily found, as here a small 
stream flowed down from the mountains. 

They therefore agreed upon this as their start- 
ing-point, and having cooked their chocolate, 
and breakfasted, they set off in good spirits and 
with the feeling of perfect security, with their 


a small kind of turkey, were abundant. 
also were numerous, but according to their no- 
tions, not fit to eat. 
shot one of a herd of Tatabras, a spegies of wild 
hog, which gave them meat for so long as it 
would keep. 


Scarcely able to wait to recruit their strength 


with food, they began to examine the ground 
for traces of gold. 
the spring, the Frenchman probed with his knife 
between the rocks, but not a grain of the precious 
metal could be discovered, fhough the black sand 
in which it is often found vws plentiful. 


While Torquate washed at 


At last they gave up the search and followed 


one of the branches of the stream higher up inte 
the mountains. 


There was plenty of game in thejungle. Pavas, 
Apes 


This morning the doctor 


They had now no fear of the forest, for not a 


single snake had they seen, and the leggings 
were discarded as useless, and not a trace of a 
tiger. ; 


In an adjoining valley, the upper part of which 


was covered with gigantic trees, Biguarris, Ken- 
des, Robles, &c., and twelve different varieties of 


Palm, so closely as to exclude the light, they 
found abundance of quartz rock, and the doctor 


declared that they would find gold “here or no- 


where.” 

Here then they agreed to erect their habitation. 
With great difficulty, for the bark is like stone, 
they felled two palms, the trunks of which fur- 
nished the beams, and the leaves the roof of their 
house. The leaves also made a comfortable bed, 
and with some they constructed a fire-roof, té 
place over their fire when it rained. 

By night their habitation was ready, and they 
rested luxuriously, the darkness being illumi- 
nated by innumerable splendid fire-flies, which 
congregated near them, attracted by the fire. 
The next day the gold-seeking began in earn- 
est. First the sand or gravel was washed, but 
without result. Then they dug a large, square 
hole in the ground, as the doctor knew from 
his California experience that the gold mostly 
lies under the soil on the surface of the rock. At 
noon it began to rain, and the water collected in 
the pits, and had to be drawn out, butin spite of 
this they continued to dig till they were over- 
taken by the night. . 
The following day they continued their labors,’ 
and one minute grain, which the doctor found in 
the pan, filled them with new zeal. But their 
hole was soon worked out, and they must try, 
another locality. 

At night, as they Jay on their palm-leaf couch, 
the Italian reflected that four wecks of such 
strenuous exertion in the plains would provide 
them with acocoa-plantation, of which the profit 
was sure. But the sanguine Frenchman assured 
him that when they had found the nest, they 
would earn more in an hour than from a cocoa- 
plantation in a year. 

The next day, however, the same success. z A 
few grains of gold, indeed, they picked up, but 
scarce worth the trouble of pocketing. The fifth 
day was Sunday, and necessity made it a day of 
rest. 

They shot, however, a Parrchi, a bird ‘vith flesh 
as tender as a Pheasant; a delicate Seyno and 
two Pavas. 

This week they tried another place—with like 
result. Three wecks they toiled like slaves; their 


| clothes began to rot with the constant damp, 


their guns were covered with rust and the Italian 
had long despaired of finding gold. 

They could not remain much longer, that was 
certain. They had chocolate left for four days, 
their powder might last them a week, but worst 
of all, the salt began to fail, being turned into 
brine by the damp. 

Sut the doctor insisted on making one more 
attempt before they gaveit up. They had tried 
every likely place except the spot on which their 
rancho stood. Here an old bed of the brook 
seemed to affurd such a good prospeet of success 
that they wondered it had not attuacted their at- 
tention before. If this failed them they would 
return to the negroes and purchase enough gold 
to avoid the ridicule of their friends in Esmerel- 
das. 





packages, of no slight weight, on their shoul- 
ders. 


times their path was obstructed by a fallen tree, 
through which they had to cut their way. 








It was, however, no casy matter to make their | where. 
way through the luxuriant vegetation, all of | and had resigned himself to his fate, when he 
which seemed well provided with thorns. Some- | 


It now began to rain, but indeed the bushes | 
were before so covered with rain-drops that the | once to the rancho for his gun, but the Indian 
travellers were already wet through. They con- | as instantly disappeared. The'youngNibt-bidod- 
tinued to follow the little water-course, though | cd ftalian soon séraribléd to the top of the tock, 


For two days they labored in vain in this ittle 
| basin, where gold would surely be found if any- 
The doctor had made his last washing, 
was startled by the falling of some stones from 
| the rock above, and looking up, he perceived 
| the head of an Indian, who was watching them. 
He called to Torquato, who sprang back at 
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but found only the fresh footprints in the gravel. | “The horse, on the contrary, however much 


He followed them to the edge of the jungle. 
There the brush and leaves were parted, show- 
ing where the Indian had entered. 


Without hesitation the Italian plunged into | 


the thicket, and pushed his way as rapidly as 
branches, thorns and the dense.foliage would al- 
low. 


Every few moments he stopped to listen. 
The cracking of branches was distinctly heard, 


|in a hurry he may be, must masticate each 
| mouthful before he swallows it. A hungry ox, 
| let into a meadow, will fill himself in twenty 
minutes, while a horse would want at least an 
hour and twenty minutes to take the same quan- 
tity of grass. 

“The ox, deer, sheep, goat, chamois and rab- 
bit, being the natural prey of ferocious beasts, 


and he followed on, with the desperate determi- | are endowed with the extra stomach in which 
nation of capturing or of killing the native—for | hastily to stow away the food without mastica- 


he felt assured that if the latter escaped, the | tion. 


This may, perhaps, be regarded as a wise 


whole tribe would soon be in pursuit of his com- | provision of nature, enabling them to sally forth 


panion and himself. 
On went pursuer and pursued. 


lent. 
the sighing of the wind reached his ear. 
Had the Indian stopped to attack him? 


his approach. 
tree, so as to hide and escape pursuit. 

The young man paused. 
be taken at disadvantage. 
to die just then by a poisoned arrow, and left in 
the woods to be eaten by wild animals. He 
called for his comrade. No answer. Should he 
press on. He looked this way and that, tried to 
pierce the dense foliage to see whether danger 
was before him—but in vain. 

Just then an arrow struck a tree at his side. 
It seemed to come from some point above him. 
He raised his gun in the direction from whence 
the weapon came, and tried to push aside the fo- 
liage. 

No dusky form of native, or of any thing else 
but vreen leaves and branches, could be seen. 

Again the whir of an arrow fell upon his ear. 
The deadly weapon passed him and struck the 
ground just at his back, with such force as to be 
almost buried from sight. 

The situation was getting uncomfortable. If 
he could have seen the enemy his courage would 
not have wavered, but to be taken at disadvan- 
tage, and shot at like a defenccless animal, was 


more trying to his bravery than he would have | 


believed. 

He styod stilla moment. His heart was beat- 
ing wildly, and his thoughts were not by any 
means so cool and collected as he coukl have 
wished. Should he retreat? If he did, his move- 
ments would show the enemy where he was, 


and he would surely be pierced by one of these | 


fearful arrows, 
scemed 


If he remained where he was it 
almost as unsafe. The native or na- 
tives, might chance to hit him, for his position 
was evidently known. 
As he hesitated, the voice of the doctor came 
elear and distinct through the jungle: 
“Torquato, Torquato! Where is your hot 
blood carrying you? Come back, come back.” 
This reassured the Italian. 
companion was near, and could soon come to his 
rescue, he discharged his gun in the direction 
the arrows had come, and then beat a most un- 
gallant and hasty retreat. 
Another arrow whizzed 





after him. Tle es- 
caped unhurt, but with a creeping feeling in 
his skin, as though the poison of the next dis- 
charge was likely to do its fatal work. With 
presence of mind enough to keep his gun in his 
grasp, he rushed through the thick junzle, and 
in a few moments, with his face, hands and 
clothes in a most forlorn condition, reached the 
open space near the rock that sheltered the hut. 

Ilere he breathed more freely. He was brave 
cnough to fight an open enemy, but his nerves 
were not equal to Indian skirmishing. The doc- 
tor’s voice was now heard, and in a moment 
more the Frenchman made his appearance from 
the jungle. 

“Well,” said the Italian, “the rascals are on our 
track, 
we shall be of a Christian burial.” 

(To be continued.) 
+o ‘ 
CUD-CHEWERS FEED. 

The Western Farmer remarks on the curious 
difference in the way the ruminant and non-ru- 
minant animals take their food. 


HOW THE 


possible design. 


Or 
had he found companions, and was waiting for 
Or perhaps he had climbed a 


He did not care to 
Neither did he care 


Knowing that his 


The sooner we leave this place the surer | 


where the food is plenty, and in a short time 


But soon the | fill themselves and retire to a place of safety to 
Italian noticed that the jungle was nearly si- 
Nothing but the hum of the forest and 


ruminate their food at their leisure.” 
-_—__- —_ +o -- -=- 


WRITTEN WORDS. 


Little birds in little cages 

Sing when summer birds are fled; 
Little words on little pages 

Speak when whispered words are dead. 


In their cages what a treasure, 
Often seem the little birds! 
On their pages too what pleasure 
Often flows from written words! 
Family Circle. 
—_——_+or 
For the Companion. 


DEBBY’S LETTERS, 


Dear Cousin NEL,—It is all settled, and I 
am really going to Washington. Uncle John is 
re-elected to Congress, and he promised me I 
should go with Cousin Anna and stay as long as 
L liked. 

I’m just about half wild thinking of it, and 
only wish I was a little older. But Iam only 
fifteen, and so small at that! People will call 
me a little girl. Papa always says, “Little girl, 
do this, or that,” and I don't like to tell him not 
to. 

I am having a black silk suit made out of mam- 
mia’s old one, but it is such nice material that it 
will be quite as good as new for me. Isn’t it 
lucky that a pair of gold bracelets and a set of 
pearls were among my Christmas presents? 
They will be the very thing to wear there. 

All my girl friends envy me. Half a hundred 
| have asked for letters already. I have promised 
| to write to one of them very full and minute de- 
| scriptions of every thing, and she is to pass the 
| letter round. Whata buzz it will make, to be 





sure! 

Thave been shopping, and with my limited 
means think I have done very well indeed. I 
| bought a dress-hat and a common one, three 
| pairs of nice gloves, to wear with three different 
| colored dresses, a dozen fine handkerchiefs, and 
| six sets of collars and cuffs. Itscems tome they 
will last me all my lifetime. 
| Tam just as happy asIcan be, though Aunt 
| 


Nancy will keep pouring cold water on all my 
pleasant anticipations. 

“We mustn’t never ’low our expectations to 
| run so high,” she says; “ cause there s nothing 
whole or perfect in this world. Now, may be, 
you won't have a bit of a good time, (vou can 
see her turning the heel of her ‘hundred and 
“Jeventh’ pair of yarn socks.) May be ’t ’ll rain, 
or you'll be*sick, or somethin’. Don’t d’leeve 
you'll like your Uncle John’s second wife, cither. 
I don’t; she’s an awful stuck up piece. She can 
speak French and Lating, and I’ve never no fan- 
| cy for women folks that know so much.” 
| Poor, narrow-minded Aunt Nancy! Although 
| she enjoys my piano as well as the rest, I won- 

der if she remembers how long she fought against 
| father’s getting it for me. 
| Well, here Tam almost at the end of my pa- 
| per. Tam very conscientious about my letters, 
and, fortunately for me, can always find cnoush 
| to fill them with. 
You remember pretty Sabrina Woodruff, who 
| ran away from home and almost broke her moth- 
}er’s heart. She came back last week, having 
| heen gone two years. You can’t think how fad- 
fed she is, and how broken. I believe I never 
would dare to marry without the consent of my 
parents. Her hasband proved worthless, and 
she and her little girl are at the old farm. 


Few of our 
readers, We presume, have thought of it or its 


DeAR Cousin NEL,—My last was from Wood- 
stock. You sce this letter is dated Washington. 


“Ruminating animals gather their food rapid- | We arrived yesterday, and I sit down at my first 


ly, give it a few cuts with the teeth and swallow 
it. It goes to an inferior receptacle, where it is | 


leisure moment to tell you about it. 
After we left Baltimore, it did seem as if 


moistened; this is very essential if it be dry hay. | Washington never would come in sizht. We 
When the animal has filled himself, he masti-| stopped a long time at the Relay House. Do 


cates the food thus stowed away in his stomach, 


raising it cud by cud. 


| you know [Thad always pictured a superb kind 


When a portion is com-| of building, with every thing in style about it; 


pletely masticated, it passes to another recepta- | but it is, alter all, but a common sort of wooden 


cle, and the process of digestion goes on. 


Thus 


house, with a verand:h running round it, and 


an ox left to himsel', will raise and masticate all| when we were there the space was filled with 


his food thus stowed away in his stomach. 1 


()} baggage and negroes, and every thing was ordi- 


he be pushed and worked hard, and does not | nary and every day like. 


have time to masticate, he falls off in flesh, his 


health is poor, his digestion incomplete. 


| glimpse of the Capitol! At last I saw it, gilded 
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with the rays of the setting sun, a temple of | of the hives, bearing with them the defunct body 
beauty, white as the light and fair as the day; of a comrade, with which they flew for a dis. 
its pillars, its sculpture, its myriad windows, its | tance of twelve yards. We followed them close. 
crowning statuc, made me so enthusiastic, that | ly, and noted the care with which they selected 
even Cousin Anna said, “Hush, they will think | convenient hole at the side of the gravel walk— 
we came from the country.” | the teaderness with which they committed the 





After that, the usual vociferations and wait- 
ing for baggage, and we were on the world-re- 
nowned avenue, and bowling along towards our 
new home. 

Uncle Jolin never goes to hotels, if he can 
help it. Having made all the arrangements, we 
were set down in front of a handsome furnished 
house, and felt as if we were entering home. 
For a few moments the place seemed swarming 
with black people. There was Jake, the porter; 
Nixy, the girl who is to wait upon us; Hannah, 
the chambermaid; Eph, the errand boy; and 
aunty—I don’t know her name—the cook. 

I am enjoying every thing, notwithstanding 
the grim remembrance of Aunt Nancy’s melan- 
choly forebodings. The weather is almost like 
spring, the sun shining delightfully; every body 
looks happy, and it is pleasure enough just to 
sit at the window and sce the grand equipages 
go dashing by. That of the British Minister 
passes every day, the servants in livery, of 
course, and the ladies very plainly dressed. 

I have been on Pennsylvania Avenue. Itis a 
sight to sceon abright day. Scnators, Gener- 
als, officers of the cabinet, the President himself, 
very good-looking, but small. I sat next to Vice- 
President Colfax, going down in the cars, yester- 
day. He has one of the best faces I ever saw. 
Right opposite was Mr. Boutwell, and to crown 
this trio of distinguished personages, Senator 
Sumner, like a grim, elderly Apollo, sat towering 
above them all in the corner, 

Aunt Nancy says, in a letter just received, that 
poor Sabrina’s little child is dead. 

Dear Cousin Net,—Well, I am fairly on 
the tide. Cousin Anna and myself have worn 
our best silk dresses and our Honiton laces, at 
Mrs. Grant’s first reception. 

It was very crowded and of course exceeding- 
ly distingue. We had not only a good opportu 


nity to see Mrs. Grant and some of the leading | 


ladies of Washington, but could go through 
most of the lower part of the White House. 

The East room is, no doubt, very grand, but 
it did not impress me as particularly splendid. 
I suppose because it is so vast, and every thing 
is in set, state order. It was more like some 
grand Masonie Hall, to me, at first sight, but on 
eroing round and taking closer notice of the fur- 
niture, the fine silk reps, heavy damask curtains, 
and elaborately worked lace draperies, I saw 
what lavish expenditure had been made to make 
the place worthy of both President and people. 

And now you will ask me how I like Mrs. 
Grant. 

I looked at her, unseen, for a long while, no- 
ticed the courtesy with which she received, and 
felt my hand ache in sympathy with the con- 
stant grasping, if not shaking of hers. I really 
cannot tell you that the wife of the President is 
beautiful, or even pretty. But there is a sweet, 
good motherliness in her face, that will wear 
better in the long run than beauty. She looks 
very much like her. father, with whem I con- 
versed for a few moments as I sat beside him on 
the sofa, She is quite short, dresses well, is po- 
lite, and seems to put more heart into her recep- 
tions than I think most women would. 

No longer ago than yesterday, I attended the 
receptions of Mrs. Colfax and Mrs. Fish. Mrs. 
Colfax I have met twice before, at the pleasant 
reunions of Hon. IT. King, and she is just one of 
the sweetest women you ever saw. Quite near, 
she is pretty ; to me, has fine eyes, a smile almost 
as sweet as her husband’s, a gentle voice, a kind 
manner, and pleases everybody. 

Mrs. Fish is the leader of fashion, here, and is 
very accomplished. She certainly dresses beau- 
tifully, and, [ am told, ean speak several lan- 
guages with fluency. The different foreign min- 


isters and their wives like to visit her, and one | 


always sees a sprinkling of them there. 

It is late in the evenine, and I am quite tired, 
or else I would tell you more. Aunt Nancy, who 
is, as you know, my bete noir, has written me 
again, and she said she had just come from poor 
Sabrina’s funeral. Alas, what a sad carcer! 
Beautiful and wilful at eighteen, believing in one 
whom her parents could not trust; undutiful, 
disappointed, deceived, dead. 

Good-night, dear cousin. Despy. 
eee 
FUNERAL OF A BEE, 

A correspondent of the Glasgow Herald trans- 
mits the following: “On Sunday morning last I 
had the pleasure of witnessing a most interest- 


‘| ing ceremony, which [ desire to record for the 
How impatiently I waited to catch the first. 


benefit of your readers. While walking near 
Falkirk, we observed two bees issuing from one 


body, head downwards, to the carth—and the so. 
licitude with which they afterwards pushed 
arainst it two little stones, doubtless ‘in memo. 

;riam.’ Their task being ended, they paused for 
about a moment, perhaps to drop over the grays 
of their friend a sympathizing tear, and then 
they flew away to their hive.” 


eae 
THE NEW SPANISH KING. 
The Spaniards have a new King, who is meant 
| to be the first sovereign of a new dynasty in 
Spain. Whether he will found a dynasty is q 
| point that will be determined by the events of 
| the future. 
This new sovereign is Amadco, commonly 
| called Amadeus, second son of Victor Emanuel, 
| King of Italy. 
| He was born on the 30th of May, 1845, his 
| mother being a daughter of an Austrian Prince, 
! Ferdinand III., Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
was married to Victor Emanuel II. when he was 
}only heir-apparent to the King of Sardinia, 
| Thus the Spanish sovereign is in his twenty- 
| sixth year, the very flower of youthful manhood. 

His full name is Amadeus Ferdinand Maria, 
and he bore the title of Duke of Aosta. He mar- 
ried, in 1867, the Princess Maria, daughter of 
Prince Charles Emanuel. <A son born of this 
union is now heir-apparent to the Spanish 
throne. This boy Prince is not quite two years 
old, and so can have no idea of his position,- 
and whatever he may prefer in the future, would 
now rather have a whip or a whistle than all the 
thrones in the world. 

The Spaniards overthrew their late monareh, 
Isabella IL., in the autumn of 1868. She was the 
last of the Spanish Bourbon soverci:ns, tlie Bour- 
bon dynasty having ruled over Spain ever since 
November, 1700, the last year of the seventeenth 
century. She was, too, the last of the Bourbons 
who sat on a throne, the French Bourbons and 
| the Sicilian Bourbons having been previously 
| dethroned. 
| For more than two years the Spaniards tried 
to get aking. Their throne was offered to sey- 
eral persons, but in vain. One person accepted 
it, but did not get it, after all. That was Prince 
Leopold, of Hohenzollern, whose acceptance of 
the offer made him, was one of the occasions of 
the war between France and Germany. 

Toward the close of 1870, the Spanish Cortes, 
or Congress, made choice of Prince Amadeus, 
and that gentleman accepted the place to which 
he had been chosen. 

The vote in the Cortes was not unanimous, 
but a majority of all the members, and mor, 
supported the election of the Italian Prince. 
There are 845 members, of whom 193 voted for 
him, or just 20 more than the number necessary 
to elect him; for though only 311 voted, it was 
required that at least 173 should support him, 
that being the smallest number that could cor- 
stitute a majority of the entire Cortes. 

The other votes were given for the Duke of 
Montpensier, for the Duke of Victory, (Esparte- 
ro,) and for a number of other persons. Twer- 
ty-seven members voted for a republic. 

A commission of twenty-five members was 
sent to Italy, te inform the Prince of his clec- 
tion. He went to Spain, and entered Madrid on 
the 2d of January, 1871. He has taken the oath 
| of office, and is now ‘‘King of the Spains, ’—for 
there never yet was any such personage on earth 
}as the King of Spain, though it is common 
| enough to hear such a personage mentioned. 
| Will King Amadeus keep his place? He may, 
| but the task of keeping it will prove a citicult 
one. He is opposed by Carlists, by Is:bcllans, 
and by the supporters of the Duke of Montpen- 
sier; and by the Republicans. So he has a hard 
time before him. But he is a man of sense, tact 
and judgment, far beyond what might have 
been expected from one of his years; and le 
strives to do his duty, and to show that he does 
not regard his post as a mere place, for holding 
which he is paid. 

This is having a good effect on the Spaniards, 
and he may become a popular and powerful 
monareh. For the sake of Spain, which needs 
quiet and a good government, let us hope he may 
prove successful. 

—— —+oo—__—_ — 
THACKERAY’S PICTURES. 

The ability to sketch a landscape or a human 
face, or put a scene or an idea in pictured form 
on paper is one of the most gratifying of all a 
complishments, and one which every one could 
fiud frequent and delightful use for. The Lezi* 
lature of Massachusetts last year bore witness 
the importance of this art by making it a 
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that drawing should be taught in the common 
schools. The eminent author, Wm. M. Thacke- 
ray, was skilful with his pencil as well as his 
pen, and his cousin says of him, in a recent Eng- 
lish magazine: 

Thackcray’s mother told my own mother that 
when her son thourht of being a painter he used 
to lie awake for hours concciving pictures—he 
could conecive, but he could not exccute, he 
said. The executive brilliancy of his literary 
works, the extreme elaboration and finish one 
recognizes therein, he seemed to achieve with 
Jess trouble than would have been necessary in 
the pictorial department. But when he found 
that his pen would not serve him well, he in- 
formed me that he was in the habit of sketching 
those little illustrations which we find in his 
pooks. “They are a great relief te my mind,” 
he said; “I can always do them.” 

———__+or—__—_—_ 
“MOTHER.” 

The word first formed by the lips of helpless 
infancy is often also the last breathed from those 
of the dying. The soul, which comes fresh- 
winged from God to its first earthly friend, thinks 
Jast of her before returning to Him who gave it. 

Beneath a Southern sun a fierce battle was 
raging. Side by side two brothers fought brave- 
ly. Suddenly a bursting shell scattered its mes- 
sages of death around. One of the brothers was 
earried to the hospital, alive and conscious, but 
terribly and fatally injured. As he felt his 
strength fast ebbing away, he signed to a chap- 
lain standing near, and said,— 

“T won’t trouble you to write for me, you have 
so much to do. Will you tell Henry to take 
good care of mother?” 

The chaplain hesitated. How should he tell 
the dying man that the same swift messenger 
had come to both, and his brother now lay dead 
on the battle-field? His looks told the fact all 
too plainly to the anxious questioner. In a voice 
full of anguish he cried,— 

“Is Henry dead? O, he is dead, too! Who 
will take care of mother? She is a widow, and 
we were her all. We wanted to do something for 
our country, and though she could not bear to 
part with us, we came. Now who will take care 
of her?” 

As the chaplain turned aside to hide his emo- 
tion, the dying Christian soldier recovered the 
faith, which for a moment had scemed to waver. 
With joyful voice and upturned glance of perfect 
trust, he exclaimed, ‘‘God will take care of 
mother,” and instantly expired. Ah, thought 
the chaplain, there is a reality in the song, “Who 
will Care for Mother, now?” 

The same chaplain stood by the couch of a sol- 
dier dying of malignant typhcid fever. Genfly 
lifting the damp locks from a high and nobie 
forehead, already chilled by the icy hand of 
death, he thought he heard a faint whisper. 
Gentle as was his touch, it was felt by the dying 
man, who had been lying with closed eyes in a 
deep stupor. Bending low to catch the words, 
he heard only, “Mother! mother!” from lips 
which the next moment were forever sealed. 

+o 
AN EASTERN TERRITORY. 


We have already placed before our readers a 
number of facts calculated to show what is a 
Territory in the American technical sense of the 
word. 

All the Territories of which we wrote in the ar- 
ticle referred to, are parts of our Western domin- 
ion. It was impossible that it should be other- 
wise, for no such thing as an Eastern Territory 
has existed for a long time. 

The last Territory known in the Eastern part 
of the Republic, or Union, was that of Florida, 
—and Florida has been a State ever since the 
year 1845, or thereabouts. But now we have an 
Eastern Territory to speak of, and quite an in- 
teresting Territory, too,—being, in fact, a Terri- 
tory made out of that District of Columbia in 
which the capital of the nation stands, and where 
that capital has stood for more than seventy 
years,—a long time for any thing to endure in 
this country. 

Abill has gone through Congress to convert 
the District of Columbia into a Territory,—and 
itis said the President will sign the bill at once. 

According to the provisions of the bill, the 
hew Territory will have a Governor, who will be 
’ppointed by the President of the United States, 
and be confirmed by the Senate. He must be a 
resident of the District, (or Territory,) and have 
Tesided there at least a year. 

The Territory will have a Legislature, and we 
Suppose it will be allowed a delegate in the Unit- 
¢d States House of Representatives, whose chief 
business it will be to look after its local affairs 
4s connected with congressional action. 

This change will not confer any large amount 
of power on the Columbians, as we may call 
them; nor will they, like the inhabitants of other 
Territories, be growing. into-the condition of.a 
State. The District of Columbia never had a 


large area of land, and the Territory of Colum- 
bia will be smaller than the District was for 
many years. 

The District of Columbia came into existence 
as the result of one of those political bargains of 
which so many have been made by parties in 
Amcrica. The capital of the nation was a tray- 
elling capital for the twenty-four years that fol- 
lowed the Declaration of Independence — for 
sometimes it was at Philadelphia, and at others 
at New York; and than at Annapolis, or Tren- 
ton, or Princeton. 

In 1790, it was provided that, on the 1st of 
November, 1800, a district of territory on the 
river Potomac shall be taken for the capital of 
the country,—and that the city thus to be made 
to grow out of what may he called swamps, and 
low lands, should be ‘the permanent metropolis 
of the United States. 

The territory thus taken consisted of one hun- 
dred square miles, of which Maryland contribut- 
ed sixty miles, and Virginia forty miles. All 
this territory, ten miles by ten miles, was form- 
ally ceded to the United States. 

This arrangement was effected for the benefit 
of the South, and it was the price paid by the 
North for Southern votes in aid of a financial 
scheme in the success of which the North was 
deeply interested. 

The bargain was duly fulfilled. Washington, 
in the District of Columbia,—as the ceded terri- 
tory was called,—became the capital of the 
American nation in 1800, and has remained so 
till now, all efforts to change the arrangement 
made in 1790 having failed. 

In 1846 the territory that Virginia had ceded 
to the United States was given back to her, and 
for a quarter of a century the District of Colum- 
bia has consisted of only three-fifths of its origi- 
nal size, and of only old Maryland territory,— 
and such is the new Territory of Columbia, 
which cannot aspire to become a State. 

—~<+o~—____— 
TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 

Queer as it may seem, our advice is not to lay 
itoutatall. That is, not in the usual fashion 
of funny little beds cut into fanciful shapes— 
hearts and rounds, like gigantic seed cakes. 

Leave all that to those wealthy people who 
keep a gardener, and prefer the stiff and prim to 
the simple and natural. 

If you wish to lay qut the little patch you call 
your flower garden, pause and consider what you 
expect fromit. If you want cut flowers, and are 
not particular as to the shape of the garden, set 
all the plants in rows thickly together, only 
leaving sufficient space between them for con- 
venient walks. 

If you prefer a show, and are not anxious to 
cut a great many flowers, set the plants about 
in groups or clumps, according to your fancy. 
Set the tall ones in the middle, and the low ones 
on theoutside. To make them even more showy, 
leave wide bare spaces, or spaces covered with 
low running vines. By this means your visit- 
ors can stand at a proper distance to view your 
work. As no one attempts to stand too near a 
fine picture, so he should have room to view the 
garden picture at a proper distance. 

A better way than either of these is, to cut out 
of the grassy patch or lawn before the house, 
rings, diamonds, squares, or other patterns, and 
fill them thickly with flowering plants. The 
contrast between your brilliant flowers and the 
wide spreading grass will be very fine. 

—_—____—+or—_- 
A POLITE HORSE. 

We must certainly judge that politeness is in- 
creasing in the world, when we find that even 
horses are setting us a goodexample. A corres- 
pondent writes: 

“Going one day to a worthy deacon’s for din- 
ner, [ went with him to the stable to provide for 
the wants of my horse, which, as I consider, is as 
much entitled to his dinner as I ain myself. Be- 
fore installing my steed, the deacon turned out 
a pair of sprightly ponics, and told me to watch 
their performance. - 

“In the yard was a well, the bucket of which 
was hanging on an old-fashioned sweep. Onc 
of the ponies led the way to this well, and reach- 
ing up to the pole, brought it down with his 
teeth. Dipping up a pail of water he sect it on a 
shelf inside the well-curb, and then waited till 
his mate had drunk before helping himself. 
Sometimes he would even draw two buckets for 
her in this wonderfully gallant manner. What 
man can be rude, when brutes are so polite?” 

——_+oe———_——_———. 
GRACE AGUILAR. 

The gentle author of ‘“Home Influence”’ was as 
lovely in her death as in her life and works. 

It is reported of Grace Aguilar, that for some 





time prior to her decease she lost the power of 





the manner of the deaf and dumb, almost the 
last time they moved was to spell upon them 
the sentence, “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” 





lias 
THE COLDEST BATH. 

Boys don’t always “come out ahead” in per- 

forming college tricks. Here is a good story of 

Jim Bradshaw’s shower-bath that beats the | 

“Turkish,” and nearly every other kind: 


When we were in Adams College, the Presi- 
dent, who was a rivid disciplinarian, insisted 
that every student should be in the chapel on 
the ringing of the bell, at six o’clock, winter and 
summer. It was not so hard to do this in the 
summer, but in winter it was an affliction to 
rise froma warm bed and plod through the 
snow, as they often had to do, to attend morn- 
ing prayers. 

It occurred to Jim Bradshaw, after a jolly even- 
ing spent with some students, that he would 
freeze up the bell. ‘For,’ he argued, as he 
muddled over the matter, “if there’s no bell, 
there'll be no ring, and consequently—I’ll freeze 
it up. 

It was a bitter cold night, and he thought that 
if he could only set the bell and fill it with wa- 
ter, it would freeze as hard as marble before 
morning. 

His room was near the belfry, so he arose, and, 
without dressing himself, seized a bucket of wa- 
ter standing in his room, and started for the 
stairway. To raise the bell, so thatit stood up- 
right like a tumbler, and tie the rope to a bal- 
uster, was the work of a minute, and then he 
ascended to the belfry with his bucket of water, 
to complete the experiment. 

The midnight air blew keenly around him, and 
he shiveringly filled the bell, but chuckled at the 
trick he was playing the President. He started 
to come down, but just as he got beneath the 
scuttle, the rope by some means became loosed, 
the bell followed with a clang, and the whole of 
the intensely cold water poured down upon 
Bradshaw, who sneaked into his room with a 
cooler head than he had when he went out. 


. . s 
MACHINE POETRY. 
Here are three specimens—take your choice! 





POETICAL. 
There onst was two cats in Kilkenny, 
And aich thought there was one cat too many ; 
So they quarrelled and fit, 
And they gouged, and they bit, 
Till excepting their nails 
And the tips of their tails, 
Instead of two cats, there warn’t any. 


MORE POETICAL. 

Lake Leman or Como, what care I for them, 

When Maine has the Moosehead and Pongokwahem ; 

And sweet as the dews in the violet’s kiss, 

Wallahgosquegamook and Telesimis ; 

And when I can share in the fisherman’s bunk 

On the Moosetuckmaguntick or Mol’tunkamunk? 
’amunk, ’amunk, 

Or Mol’tunkamunk, 

On the Moosetuckmaguntick or 

Mol’tunkamunk? 


BOTH POETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


An old gentleman of the name of Gould, hav- 
ing married a very youne wife, wrdte a poctical 
epistle to a friend, to inform him of it, and con- 
cluded it thus: 


“So you see, my dear sir, though I’ra eighty years 
old, 
A girl of eighteen is in love with old Gould.” 
To which his friend replied,— 


“A girl of eighteen may love Gould, it is true, 
But believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without U.” 





A FUNNY DUEL. 

An exchange relates the following instance of 

a bloodless duel in old times. when antagonists 
did not generally get off so casy as in this case: 


Two gentlemen of hich birth, the one a Span- 
iard and the other a German, having rendered 
the Emperor Maximilian If. many services, 
they each, for recompense, demanded his daugh- 
ter Helena in marriage. The prince, who en- 
tertained equal respect for each of them, could 
not give the preference to cither; and a'ter much 
delay he told them that, as they both had equal 
claims to his attention and regard, he could not 
give his definite consent to either of them to 
marry his daughter, and that they must decide it 
by their own strength and address; but as he 
did not wish to risk the loss of either or both by 
suffering them to fight with offensive weapons, 
he had ordered a large bag to be brought, and 
be who should be successful enough to put his 
rival in it, should obtain hisdaughter. This ex- 
traordinary duel took place in the presence of 
the whole imperial court, and lasted nearly an 
hour. At length the Spaniard yielded, and the 
German, the Baron of Talbert, when he had put 
his rival into the bag, took him on his back and 
placed him at the fect of the Emperor, who, on 
the following day, cave the victor his daughter 
Helena in marriage. 





ill acca 
DOUBTFUL. 
A gentleman writing to a recently bereaved 
widow a letter of condolence, said,— 
“Your husband was a dear friend of mine, 
and I am deeply pained to hear that he has Ieft 
us for a better land. His companionship was 
very dear to me, and I am sadly grieved to think 
I shall never sce his face again.’ 





NorninG costs less, and nothing purchases 
as much, as a kind, respectful, courteous and 





speech; but having learned to use her fingers in 


from all who take an interest therein. 
puzzles are desired. 
ticularly welcome. 





agrecable treatment of others. 














WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
None but original 
Novel and humorous ones are par- 


We aim to give a variety each week, In order to do so, 


we can use «nly dricf communications. 


Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE,. 
Who will open wide the portals 
For this pilgrim drawing near? 
Listen while he tells his story ; 
Tis a tale both sad and clear. 


First he whispers of the torture,— 
Not the burning, nor the rack,— 
But of cruel lash, descending 
On an innocent sufferer’s back. 


Then he tells us of the thousands, 
Starving, dirty, naked, cold, 

Who would gladly share a little 
Of the miser’s hoarded gold. 


Pity them, ye listening children! 
Give a little of your store, 

“He that seattereth, increaseth ; 
He that giveth, hath the more!” 


Now the pilgrim getteth ready 
For the yielding up of life; 

Leaves his story to his children, 
And his wanderings to his wife. 


So his testament he maketh, 
Closing with a mournful wail; 

Would you know his name? You'll have it 
When you've heard aright his tale. 


xX. Y. Z. 





HauTw#oy. 


WORD SQUARE. 
To pronounce imperfectly. 
An image. 
A tune. 
Agricultural implement. 
Carrit ILALL. 
4. 


CONCEALED ANIMALS—(reading backwards). 
In the spring many rivers overflow their banks. 
He sent me a box of books. 

I took my fishing tackle with me. 
Please go down and get me some water. 
Hear the hens cackle. 
Gen. McClellan was called little Mac. 
Bonaparte was kept in Elba some time. 
Jo CosE. 
5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials, reading down- 


1. A groove. i 
wards, form the name of an 


2. One who fishes. 


3. A color. animal; the finals, the name 
4. A bird, of a bird. VULCAN. 
6. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 18, 6, 8, 12 is a creeping plant. 

My 15, 10, 4, 1 is to defeat. 

My 2, 14, 11, 7, 5 is a species of water-fowl. 

My 9, 6, 15, 3 is one of the ele:nents. 

My whole was a patriotic saying during the rebel 
lion. 


Conundrums. 


What is that which no one wishes to have, but af- 
ter we once get it we would not part with it for the 
world? <A bald head. 

What is the difference between Mont Blanc under 
a cleud and the capital of China? The one is a peak 
out of sight, and the other is a Pekin, (peak in. 

Which two of the Presidents were fruits? The 
Adamses were a pair (pear), though one of them was 

uincy. 

What belongs to yourself, and is used by every 
body more than yourself. 

How many balls of string would it take to reach 
from here to the sun? One, if it was long enough. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pon-chart-rain. 2. Ostrich. 
3. “A stitch in time gaves nine.” 

4. Last, Ache, Shoe, Teem. * 

5. Come in, my scholars.” 6. Bonnet. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDMOTHER. 
She is lying, fast asleep, 
In her Sunday cap and gown; 
Bells are tolling, slow and deep, 
In the town. ° 
Sunny fields and sunny wood 
Are so quiet, far and near, 
That the bells seem almost rude, 
Echoing here! 


Overhead is naught but blue,— 
All so still, that Jem and I 
Wonder if ’tis Sunday, too, 
In the sky? 
In a circle, hushed and still, 
Hearing prayer, the neighbors stand ; 
Jem and I sit on the sill, 
Hand in hand; 


And we hear the pastor say, 
With clasped hands and earnest face, 
“Friends, she went home yesterday, 
By God's grace.” 
But she does not hear. or stir, 
Ouly lies there with a smile; 
Nothing seems to trouble her, 
For the while. 


Her gray hair is smoothed away 
Underneath her cap’s starched band ; 
And she holds a white bouquet 
In her hand. 
After all the prayer is done, 
She is shut from warmth and light,— 
Carried forth 
Out of sight. 


through shade and sun, 


Jem and I would follow too; 
But the pastor tenderly 
Lifts us—now the bells are through— 
To his knee. 
Comforts us with kindly cheer; 
“Little ones, you must not cry! 
You can go to her, from here, 
If you try.” 


And Jem whispers, very low, 
As the pastor turns away, 
“Did he say that we might go 
Any day? 
We will take some spearmint sprays 
And some tansy leaves as well; 
Grandina liked ‘em, summer days, 
For the smell. 
Tam sure she'll let us stay! 
We will start to-morrow morn— 
Somebody must know the way 
Where she’s gone!" 
Miss HI. R. 


ep 


IIupson. 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





| “Eternal Father, accept the sacrifice of our lives, 
| in the name of thy beloved Son.” 


' monk, who was lighting the fire; 








BOY MARTYRS. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “Tales of a Grandfa- 
ther,” gives an affecting account of the execu- | 
tion of a boy-preacher, named Hugh M’Rail, in | 
the dark days of Claverhouse and the persecuted | 
Covenanters. 


This youth possessed an enthusiastic nature, a 
fine education and great personal beauty. He 
had said, in a fiery discourse, what was figura- 
tively true, that the people of God hav been per- 
secuted by a Pharaoh on the throne, and a Ha- 
man in the State. 

For this he was arrested and put to torture. 
His leg was put in a strong wooden case, called 
a boot, and wedges were driven between his knee 
and the frarac until the limb was crushed. He 
bore the torture with fortitude, without uttering 
so much as a sound of complaint. 

He was then condemned to be exceuted. 
met his fate triumphantly. 

“T shall speak no more with earthly creatures,” 
he said, “but shall enjoy the aspect of the ineffa- 
ble Creator Himself. Farewell, father, mother 
and friends—farewell, sun, moon and stars— 
farewell, perishable earthly delights—and wel- 
come those which are everlasting — welcome, 
glory — welcome, eternal life, —and welcome, 
death!” 

The spectators wept. 


He 


The superintendent of 
the execution, noticing the effect of these dying 
ejaculations on the assembly, catised the drums 
to be beaten and the trumpets to be blown. 

The most impressive scene of youthful mar- 
tyrdom of which we ever read, is described by 
Motley, in his “Dutch Republic :” 


In the next year Titelmann caused one Robert 
Ogier, of Rvssel, in Flanders, to be arrested, to- 
gether with his wife and two sons. Their crime 
consisted in not going to mass, and in practis- 
ing private worship at home. They confessed 
the offence, for they protested that they could 
not endure to see the profanation of their Sa- 
Vieur’s name in the idolatrous sacraments. They 
were asked what rites they practised in their own 
house. 

One of the sons, a mere boy, answered, “We 
fall on our knees and pray to God that He may 
enlighten our hearts and forgive our sins. We 
pray for our sovereign, that his reign may be 
prosperous and his life peaceful. 





| 
| 


| 


! 


“Thou liest, scoundrel!’ fiercely interrupted a 
“God is not |} 
your father; ye are the devil’s children!” } 

As the flames rose about them the boy cried | 
out, once more, “Look, my father, all heaven is 
opening, and I see ten hundred thousand angels 
rejoicing over us. Let us be glad, for we are 
dying for the truth.” 

“Thou liest! thou liest!”’ again screamed the 
monk; “all hell is opening, and you see ten 
thousand devils thrusting you into eternal fire.” 

Eight days afterward the wife of Ogier and his 
other son were burned; so that there was an end 
of that family. 


Happy Sunday school scholar, pursuing your 
way to the sanctuary amid the smiles of all good 
people, did you ever ask the question, ““Would 
my faith have stood firm amid persecutions like 
these?” Did you ever look back upon such dark 
scenes and think how mercifully the blessed 


| Christ is answering that prayer of the ages, 


THY KINGDOM COME? 
——— 
HOW VANDERBILT BEGUN HIS 
FORTUNE. 

The following account of “Vanderbilt’s start,” 
or how the great steamboat millionaire set out 
on the road to riches, informs us that instead of 
working hard for years till he earned success, he 
had substantial help in his youth, and jumped 
into a position by good luck, as we say. In the 
incident given below, which seems to have de- 
termined his destiny to wealth, he showed more 
pluck, than consideration for the rights of others: 

Vanderbilt’s own statement of his first real 
success is this: He was a young man on Staten 
Island. He was master of rowing. He was ath- 
letic, strong and daring. One night a stranger 
came to the landing, and wanted to be rowed 
across to Gowanus. The night was dark and 
stormy, and the wind blew a gale. Nota boat- 
man could be found who would leave. The land- 
lord said, “There is nobody who can row you 
over but Corn Vanderbilt,’’—for so he was called. 
It was doubtful, he said, whether he would do it. 

Vanderbilt was found, and in answer to the re- 


| quest, replied, “It’s pretty rough, but if you'll 


give me ten dollars, lie down in my boat and 
not stir, and do just what I bid you, I'll try it.” 

He rowed the man over and back in safety 
As soon as he landed on Staten Island the stran- 
ger said, “Young man, how would you like to 
run an opposition steamboat?” 

“Nothing would suit me better,* was the reply. 

“Have you pluck cnough to obey orders?” 
said the stranger. 

“T have,” was the response. 

“Suppose I was to tell you to run into a steam- 
boat, what would you do?” 

“Run into her.”’ 

The bargain was sealed amid the storm, that 
nizht, on the island, and Vanderbilt entered on 
his well known career as a steamboat man. 


The spirit of his reply to his passenger’s ques- 
tion has appeared ever since in the peculiar dar- 
ing of his business transactions. The character 
of a “successfyl” man is apt to take impression 
from the character of the chance which set him 
going; but the true manhood is that which has 
for its motto, ‘‘Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto yeu.” 

a 

MARRIED MELICAN FASHION. 


A happy looking Chinaman, with a well-dressed 
tail hanging down to his heels, followed by a ro- 
bust specimen of the Flowery Kingdom, with 
her hair dressed a la fan-tail pigeon, went toa 
justice’s room in Virginia City to be married 
American style, or in Pigeon English, “Melican”’ 
style. 

“You have got license, 
judge. 

“Yes, me hab got,” answered John, “me got 
one cote housee, one law man, me heap catchee 
license.” 

“Well, you want me to marry you Melican 
fashion?” 

“Yes, likee all samce one Melican man.”’ 

“You got any wife now, John?” 

Jobn, astonished. “No; me no hab got one 
wifee. Me likee catchee one wifee; me likee hab 
him,”’ pointing to the almond-eyed female at his 
side. 

“Are you married?” asked the judge of the 
woman; “you got one man?” 

“No; me no got one man. Me one man in 
China country—he came die one time.” 

“Well, allright. What's your name, John?” 

“Me namee Su-u-ung Fung.’”’ 

“What? Some Fun?” 

“No; me namee So-u-o-ung Fu-o-ng.’” 

“QO, Sing Fung! Well, what’s her name—the 
woman’s ?” 

“Who, him? Him namee Ho-ye Go-ye.” 

“Hoy Goy! All right; you stand up here. 
Take here by the hand, John. No; stand this 
way. Not that hand, this hand. Now, John, 
what's your name ?” 

“Me-namee Su-u-ung Fung.” 

“Now, John—Sung Fung, you take this wom- 
an—what you call her name, John?” 

“Callee him Ho-ve Go-ye.”” 

“You take him, Hoy Goy, to be your wife, and 


John?” asked the 


We also pray | promise to keep her heap good, give her plenty 


for the magistrates and others in authority, that | of rice to eat, no kick her, be good man all time, 


God may protect and preserve them all.” 
The boy’s simple eloquence drew tears even 


from the eyes of some of his judges; for the in- | kick him plentee. 


Quisitor had placed the case before the civil tri- | 


bural. The father and eldest son were, however, 
condgmncd 0 the flames, 
“Oo 


| 


hey ?” 
John—You bet me good man, judge. Me no 
Judge—Now, you here, Hoy Goy, you take 
him to be your man, be one good wife to him 
all time, no run away, cook him rice all time— 





God!” prayed the retith at the stake, | bet your life? 


MARCI 9, 1871. 





Hoy Goy—Me one good woman, cookee um 
ricee, no lun away all the time, stay houscee allee 
time —bully wifee me. 

Judge—All right. Me plentee power; me big 
mandarin—two swordce mun—me tellee you all 
one piecee—one piecce man, one piecee wifee. 
Plentee fix, alldone. John, cash, John, money ? 

John paid up, but was so pleased to find him- 
self married “Melican” fashion that he sent out 
for wine and glasses and treated all hands. 
After this was over the pair started out for Chi- 
natown, remarking, “Ht yang chin powe sung 
te pin chin tow-ee ling!’ as they went, which 
probably meant that they were highly delighted 
with the “Melican” marriage ceremony. 

a 
HORSEBACK FISHING. 


This may be made a more exciting sport than 
fishing afoot, as the following amply shows— 
The narrator writes from the north-western part 
of Lake county, Ill, to a Western paper, the 
National Life Boat. 

At daybreak we mounted the ponies, and were 
soon trotting over the ice with spear and axe. 
The lake was dotted in all directions with dark 
spots, which on closer inspection proved to be 
gulls and crows feeding on the carcasses of the 
dog-fish (amia calva) thrown away as unfit for 
food. 

Fox Lake has long been known as a fine fish- 
ing resort, and the thoroughly American mode of 
fishing from a slcigh or on horseback has attract- 
ed attention. The sleigh is, perhaps, the most 
comfortable, as a stove is fitted up in the front, 
andthe fisherman, wrapped in his furs, toasts his 
feet between times. 

We dismounted at the first series of lines. The 
signal showed that ten of the hooks had been 
visited, and after cautiously breaking the thin 
ice over the fishing-holes, we pulled out five pick- 
erel and two bass, the former struggling fierce- 
ly, but the latter dead. It is a well known fact 
among ice fishermen that the black bass (grys- 
tes nigricans) often die of fright after being 
hooked. 

Leaving the fish to freeze on the ice, with ared 
blanket near them, to keep away the gulls, we 
mounted and hastened to the next lay-out of 
lines over in the cove. Thousands of gulls are 
constantly hovering over the ice and display 
great cunning in watching the fisherman. They 
swoop down behind one’s back and in a few see- 
onds destroy with their strong beaks the finest 
fish of the bay. Their mournful cry continues 
all day and into the night; making the ice-fields 
gloomy indeed. 

Again we had luck. The noble game floun- 
dered on the ice in all directions. Excitement 
ran high. Flushed with success, we shouted, 
and laid wagers as for the largest fish! Twelve 
pickerel, three pike, three bass, and several 
perch and trouts, made up the morning’s catch 
of seventy-three pounds. 

Fox Lake opens into Nippersink Lake, lying to 
the south and west; and the latter joins Pistaque 
Lake south. Onthe north is Grass Lake, the 
four showing an unbroken sheet of ice with am- 
ple room for hundreds of fishermen, who enjoy 
this sport from December till April. 

Some two hundred persons are engaged during 
the winter; and the annual catch aggregates 
nearly one hundred thousand pounds. The fish 
when taken are frozen and buried in the snow, 
where they will remain fresh for several weeks. 
In extreme weather the fish freezes stiff in a few 
minutes, which docs not destroy its life, and in 
this condition they may be kept two weeks, and 
when thawed out quickly with water, show life 
and animation the same as if they had never 
taken their cold sleep.. 


Sometimes the fishermen of these interesting 
ice-fields have huts, fitted for quite alengthy resi- 
dence, and moved on runners from place to place. 
The bait they use is mostly small “prickly 
perch,” whose spines are so barbed and stiff that 
frequently a pickerel is drawn out of the water 
by these alone. 


= 
ANECDOTES OF CATS. 
A Western paper says: 


A favorite cat in Pike county, Il., was lately 
left in a sittiny-room, after the family had re- 
tired, and at 12 o’clock it set up a most outra- 
sxeous caterwauling. The noise, says one of the 
family, was continued for several minutes after 
he awoke, and a family council was held as to 
what was the matter with the cat. ’Twas a bit- 
ter cold night, and it was decided if the cat 
could stand it we could—for awhile at least. 

Just then the cat came directly to our bed- 
room door, and; with renewed and terrific power, 
sent forth her cries, accompanied by a scratch- 
ing on the floor, Thereupon our better-half 
declared that she would see what the cat 
wanted. 

Opening the door, she found the stove door 
open, 2 quantity of coal fallen out upon the aine 
beneath the stove, the stove pipe red hot, and 
the chimney on fire. Immediately on her com- 
ing out the cat became quict, and had nothing 
more to say. Proper measures were taken to 
avert the danger of the fire, which, we think, 
but for the cat’s alarm, would have occurred. 
Can a cat reason? We say yes, and, farther 
than that, our boy Dan’s cat can outreason any 
other cat in the State.” 


A correspondent of the Scientific American 
relates the following anecdote : 


“My brothers and myself were one day roam- 
ing over the ficlds, amusing ourselves by turn- 
ing over logs, flat stones, cic., to find field mice 
or meadow moles, as we called them. On turn- 
ing over a log we found one of those round, soft, 
skilfully, constructed nests with which ev 
cdtititry boy is familiar, and upon fearing it dpéit 





discovered five little bare, helpless mice, not yet 
able to crawl. ; 

“We concluded to take nest and mice to the 
house as a feast for our favorite cat. Upon 
placing the little creatures on the floor before 
her, expecting to see her eat them at once, im. 
agine our astonishment when, instead of de. 
vouring them, pussy, with that peculiar caress. 
ing purring heard from cats when calling their 
young, commenced licking and petting the little 
things. She then Jaid down on her side and 
pushed them up to her body with her paws, ex- 
actly after the manner of cats with their young 
kittens. The whole family were called to wit. 
ness the strange performance. After a little 
time we left them for the purpose of eating our 
dinner. Pussy then placed each of them ong 
bed to which she had access, where they were 

» 
found about an hour afterward. 

A sea captain living in Bristol, R. 1, had a 
favorite cat which he took with him on making 
along voyage to sea. Arriving in the harbor 
one winter evening, when the bay was margin- 
ed with ice, the captain was compelled to wait 
until morning before going on shore. The eat 
was more fortunate. She left the ship and went 
to the town. Finding the door of her old home 
closed, she climbed to the roof and entered the 
house through the chimney. She appeared much 
delighted at meeting the family in the morning 
after her long voyage. Her appearance was the 
first intimation that the family reccived of the 
ship’s return, 

em 


I HAVE THAT PEACE. 


“Put me down,” said a wounded Prussian at 
Sedan, to his comrades, who were carrying him; 
“put me down; do not take the trouble to carry 
me any further; I am dying.” 

They put him down and returned to the field. 
A few minutes after an officer saw the man wel- 
tering in his blood, and said to him, “Can [I do 
any thing for you?” 

“Nothing, thank you.” 

“Shall I vet you a little water?” said the kind- 
hearted officer. 

“No, thank you, I am dying.” 

“Ts there nothing Ican do for you? 
write to your friends ?”’ 

“T have no friends that you can write to. But 
there is one thing for which I would be much 
obliged. In my knapsack you will find a Testa- 
ment; will you open it at the 12th chapter of 
John, and near the end of the chapter you will 
find a verse which begins with ‘Peace.’ Will 
you read it?” 

The officer did so, and read the words, ‘‘Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the dying man. “I 
have that peace; | am going to that Saviour; 
God is with me; I want no more.” 

These were his last words, and his spirit as- 
cended to be with Him he loved.— Exchange pa- 
per. - 

A pious Methodist soldier had an arm shat- 
tered on the old battle-field of Fontenoy. They 
offered to take him out of the battle. He said 
“No. Ihave an arm left.”’ There came a ball 
and shattered the otherarm. “How is it with 
your soul, my poor friend?” asked a comrade. 
“T am as happy as I can be out of Paradise.” 


Shall I 


—_———_+o»—_—__—_- 


“MY NINETY-SECOND WAISTCOAT.” 

We remember a young fop in college who used 
to put on a new suit for almost every hour in 
the day, and we suppose there are people left 
yet—and of the masculine gender, too—who de- 
light to change their dresses so often that they 
can do very little else. It is a consolation, how- 
ever, that there are always cnough others who 
delight to make them ridiculous. “Beau Hick- 
man” tells 2 New York Standard reporter how 
he came by the name of “Beau”: 


“I was a cotemporary,” he said, ‘fof Henry 
Clay; had the honor of being born down neat 
wherche was. PmnotwhatI was, though; that's 
afact. I used to be a great beau with the ladies 
at White Sulphur Springs—well, let me see, 
about 1830. There was an upstart there, some 
count or other, called the ‘beau of the season. 
I said it was a shame to America to have to im- 
port our dandies. The afternoon I got there, 
just before dinner, out on the verandah, where 
every body could hear him, he called out to his 
valet,— 

“ “Here, Jim, bring me my ninety-second waist- 
coat for dinner.’ 

“Then I called out, louder yet, to my boy, 
‘Bring me my one hundred and ninety-second 
pair of pantaloons and my fifty-sixth coat.’ Ile 
bolted by the next evening’s train. That’s the 
way I came to be called ‘Beau.’ ”’ 


+> 





VENTURED TOO FAR. 


The suicide of a boy ten years old, at Newcas- 
tle, Ind., the other day, says an Indianapolis pa- 
per, isa singular instance of the way in which c- 
riosity affects young persons. He had a happy 
home, kind parents, and a good mind, and there 
was no earthly cause why he should seek death. 
But a suicide having been committed by hang- 
ing near his home, he was scized with a mor!id 
curiosity to try the method himself and see how 
it felt. The result was death. Whether his a 
rangements were defgective, or whether he lost 
consciousness and was.unable to stop the exper 





ment when he thought it had gone fat enoush 


ery Mt, of THUTse; be told ttow, but his sif, [or 
vie was ‘i wag terribly punished. 
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For the Companion, 
THE FIRST LETTER. 
Have you a canary as yellow as gold, 
Mixed in with geraniums, lilies and roses? 
Ihave, full of song as its bright throat can hold; 
And he eats, and he sings, and he drinks, and he 
dozes. 





‘Twas a present from grandma, who blesses our | 
hearth } 
With her ripe, gentle wisdom, her smile, soft and 
sunny. | 
Have you got a grandma, not too old for mirth, | 
Who laughs with the wildest and nicknames you 
“Honey’’? 





I think she’s the prettiest picture to see! | 
Her white hair just curls, and her cap is so dainty! 
She sits at the east window, opposite me, 
She’s knitting some mittens for Dotty and Sainty. 





Now Dotty is just a b'ithe, dear little girl, 
Have you got a sister much like her, 1 wonder? 
Her eyes are not blue, and her hair doesn’t cur! ; 
But there’s no sweeter darling the wide heavens | 
under. 


And Sainty, he’s one of the good sort, you know, | 
We're all just a wee bit afraid of St. Harry, 

put still, he’s a very fair boy, as boys go, 
And he seldom refuses to fetch or to carry. | 


And mother—she’s beautiful! O, and so good! 


But Biddy does fret her—she’s cook in the kitchen; 
And John, we keep John just for errands and wood; 
And puss-cats and dear little kitties we’re rich in. 


Aunt Nelly is down from the country, to-day, 
And my two little cousins, one Joe and one Kitty; 
Papa brought them here in a great double sleigh, 
And they think it so splendid to come to the city. 
But how I have wandered! I meant to confine 
My letter to Dick—from the island of Camelly, 
That’s off in the Indies, where palms grow, not pine; 
And I see I’ve instead, introduced the whole family. 


M. A.D. 
—_——__+e+——_-— 


For the Companion. 
THE NEW BROTHER. 


One night Charlie went to sleep, as usual, in 
his little crib, which always stood close by his 
mother’s bed. The next morning, when he 
awoke, he found himself, crib and all, alone in 
Aunt Jennie’s room. 

Charlie didn’t know what to make of such a 
proceeding. He sat up and stared around a few 
minutes, and then he began to scream. Aunt 
Jennie came running up stairs to see what was | 
the matter. | 

“T want my mamma,’ "said Charlie; “TI want | 
my Mamma to dress me,” 

“Listen to me, little boy,” said Aunt Jennie. 
“Dear mamma is sick, so Charlie is going to be 
very good and let me dress him.” 

Charlie looked as if he wasn’t quite so sure of 
that, but Aunt Jennie brought his clothes and 
began to tell such a funny story that he had 
them all on before he had time to think much 
about it. The story lasted till he was all ready 
to go down stairs, when it came to a sudden con- 
clusion, and Aunt Jennie let him ride down to 
breakfast on her arm. 
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When he had nearly finished his breakfast, his 
Aunt Jennie said, “Now you are going to be my 
little boy till mamma gets better, andI want you 
to be real good, so she can get well fast.” 

“Are I going to sleep in your room?” asked 
Charlie, looking rather sober. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jennie. ‘You didn’t know 
What a nice ride you took in your crib last night, 
did you?” 

“How was it?” asked Charlie. 

“O,” said Aunt Jennie, “your papa lifted one 

end of the crib and I lifted the other, and away 


| He looked at the baby and then at his mother, 


|its tiny pink toes, and Charlie examined them 


| | little brother very often. 


Charlie laughed. “And now,” said Aunt Jen- 
nie, ‘‘if you will be very quiet and good, I will 
take you up to sce mamma a few minutes. 
She has something wonderful to show you. You 
never would guess what itis, so you necdn’t try, 
but I know you'll like it.” 

So she carried him to his mother’s room and 
lifted him up to give her a good, sweet kiss. 
Then his mamma told him to peep into the bed. 
Charlie looked, and there, close by her side, lay 
a dear little baby, asleep! 

He was so astonished he couldn’t say a word. 


with such wide black eyes that his Aunt Jennie 
laughed. “That's your little brother,” said she. 
“How do you like him?” 

“Ts it, mamma?” asked Charlie, eagerly. 

“Yes, dear,” said his mother, “he is your own 
| dear little brother. Are you glad?” 

Charlie nodded his head decidedly. He reached 
out one fat forefinger and touched the baby’s 
cheek. “He’s pretty soft,”’ said he. 

Aunt Jennie showed him its little hands and 


with great delight. But in a little while Aunt 
Jennie carried him down stairs again, promising 
that if he was a good boy he should stay longer 
| to-mort ow. 

Charlie talked about his little brother nearly 
‘all day. His father asked him what he would 
like to have the baby named. Charlie thought 
along time and then said he “thought Samson 
was a good one.”’ His auntie had been reading 
to him in the Bible about Samson. His father 
laughed, and said he thought mamma could find 
a prettier name than that. 

In a few days Charlie was allowed to see his 
Ile liked to stand by 
nurse’s knee and look at the baby as she held 
him. But Charlie didn’t like to have the baby’s 
neck so weak. 

“Hang up your head! hang up yonr head!’ 
he would say. 

One day he told the baby “a story.” Tle said, 
“When I get big ’nough to sharpen bean-poles 
to plant you'll be big ’nough to pick up the 
chips; and when I get big ’nough to take papa’s 
gun and shoot crows and foxes, you can run 
and pick ’em up.” 


” 





Baby winked and scowled up his little pink 
forehead, as if he understood all about it. 
Now Charlie had a bad habit of crying when 
any thing displeased him, but when the baby 
cried, Charlie didn’t like him. “Go back to 
heaven,” he'would say; “you don’t look pretty.” 
“Should you like to be sent away every time 
you cry?” asked his mother. 
Charlie looked sober. He had never thought 
how disagreeable he was himself when he was 
naughty. 
“You must be very good and help me teach 
your little brother,” said mamma. 
“Yes,” said Charlie; ‘‘because he’s little and 
I’m ever so big! Tlltry.” And he is trying. 





A NOBLE BUY. 

A little boy was one day suddenly stopped by 
some of his schoolfellows, and ordered to climb 
a tree and rob Widow Benson of her pears. The 
boy immediately and indignantly refused, and 
was struck a violent blow on the head. He still 
cried, ‘No!’ Other blows followed, but with no 
better success. In the midst of his suffering he 
bravely faced his persecutors, crying out, ‘‘Do 
what you like to me, but you shall never make 
me steal!” 


peakaceah ellie — ent 
“DASH,” THE BUTCHER’S DOG. 
Mr. Wilcox, of Liverpool Road, Islington, 
London, has a clever little dog named ‘‘Dash.” 


whom he receives a copy of the newspaper. In- 


in the partor. 


On week-day mornings he may be seen at the 
shop-door, waiting for the ‘‘news-boy,”. from 


stantly, “Dash” carries the paper to his master 
He, however, declines to give up 
possession of the paper until a piece of bread 
and butter is presented in payment of his ser- 


COMPANION. 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subscribers to the ComMPANION who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 


1, 1871. | 
| 
| 

The number of Presents that will be given is | 








10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. 812, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .&3. | 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. 83. | 


10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... 83. 





These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 


enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy | 


largest numbers of new (: tmes, no matter which of the | 


Premiums they may reeeive for their new subscribers. 


No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. 
Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each | 
subseriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT—If 
you persevere. 

If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 





GIBBS’ PATENT COMB CLEANER. 
Tke invention of the century. Metalic frame, with 
six German silver serrated blades; useful, durable, or- 
namental. Mailed free on receipt of 30 cts. Address 
WHIPPLE & CO., Box 67, Boston. 0—3w 


An Unusual Offer. 


We will send by maiJ, post-paid, to any person who 








Seventy. ‘the Presents will be | 
1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.......... Siac $475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ #200. | 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost ...... $100. | 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each,........ $100.; 00 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. | 
8 Presents in cash—cach Present .............. $25. | 
10 Silver Watches, cost of cach.................. $12. 











CHAMBER SETS, of the neatest and most desir: able ps “3 
terns, can be seen daily at the rooms of Messrs. I. 
Packarp & Sons, No. 56 and 58 Unien St. Choic °P io 
lor Furniture, also, ‘constantly on hand. All upholster- 
ing | Ww rarranted. 





Wnuo is the inventor of the Dollar Steam Engine aie 
ed by the YouTH’s COMPANION as a Prize for every new 
subscriber? Answer. E. P. Rider, and sold wholesale 
and retail by Colby Bros. & Co., 508 Broadway, New York. 

Liberal discount by the dozen. Orders from the ee s0- 
licited, Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of $1 3 








be Hanpb-STamp, advertised below by H. W. Hubbard 
&C Co., is a genuine ‘little artic le, all provided with tiny 
ease containing necessary type, ink, pad, printing ink, 
&c.,so that with the greatest ease any name or addres 
may beset in type and printed. Very neat, and only a 
dollar, 





Wuite Prxt Compounn is safe, sure, reliable in all 
diseases of the ‘Throat, Lungs and Kidneys. It taken at 
the commencement of either “of these complaints, a sure 


| cure will be obtained. 


Ouse ERVATION AND EXPrriENCE have demonstrated 
the tact that Poland’s Humor Loctor is no common medi- 
cine, but onthe contrary, one of the best vegetable prep- 
arations of the age. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


HAVE REDUCED MY COLLECTION to four va- 
ricties of the best breeds, Enclose stamp tor Ilustra- 
ted Catalogue of Asiatic fowls to 
—lw JOHN Ss. IV ES, Salem, Ma: ASS. 


NEW AND IMPROVED or 1871. 
emai e’S PORTABLE PU his and GRADUATING 
SPRINKLI 

Efficient as a“ Fire Annihilator,’ a cost. 
Unequalled for watering Hot-Beds, Green-House Plants, 
&c., and for applying liquids to destroy insects on plants, 
vines and fruit trees. Sizes, styles and prices to suit cus- 
tomers. Discount to Clubs and Agents. See circulars. 

10—4weop N. PAG, Jr., Danvers, Mass 








THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 


For marking Clothing, iting Envelopes, C ave, toe. 
gh an a Add 
1 . HUBB: ARD & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


“MAGIC “AGE CARDS! ! 


Can tell any one’s age, or any number thought of. Just 
the ae to carry to an evening party to make sport. 
y like hot ¢ akes. Try a pack, and if you are not sht- 
is fie a money refunded. Only 10 cents per pack, three for 
25 cts. Address 

10—lw W.F. 





WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 





IGHTNING SHORT-HAND.—Young and old should 

4 learn this system; free from every objection, It can 

be learned in a wee “ to write with wonde nae rapidity. 
Book, 50 cts.; 3 for $ B. HA LLL, 

6— —5weop is South 4th st., hil adc iphia, Pa 


ONDERFUL CO COMBINATION! -E RASIVE T ARLET, 
Pocket Mirror and Pin Case. The Hallowell ; 
(Me.) Saturday Gazette says: Probably no other invention! 
in the world, trom size, shape, variety of daily uses, dura- 
bility and price, is so fitted for the pockets 0 It is 
worth the price if only to examine as a curiosity. The 
parties are entirely responsible.” Onesent free fur 25 cts., 
or three for 50 cts. 











sends us seventy-five cents, a neat and well-made Pho- 
tograph Album, that will hold fi¢ty pictures. j 





their back volumes of the VYeuth'’s Companion, to go to 
Mr. Cu HERSEY, 179 Washington St., 
work cl aply and well. 
for the Blood. 
ccd HYGEL Drugzgists. 
“GENTS— Male or Female; best pay ‘and outfit 
tree, by American Book. Company, 62 William Street, 
New New York. 8—13w 


~ Winsor & Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, 
Prepared Canvas by the roll, yard, or mounted on stretch- 
ers. Brushes. Materials for Draw ing, Wax-flower mak- | 
ing, Decalcomanie, &c. 

A. A. WALKER, Fmporter, 

127 Tremont ’Stre 

_ (Olds Stand of A. tg Chips & CO.) 






‘Sold by 
eae 





Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 

30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
8—6m Address M. WwW AGNER & c oO. » Marshall, Mich. 

PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in jive minutes, without 
injury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 

UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in FIVEé MINUTES, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price; $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK or BROWN. 

te mates of only one preparation. 75 cents by mail. Ad- 

dress 8S. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cireulars sent free. Sold by ali druggists. 50—3m 
Fie Xr SEEDS, &c. 

A. NEWBURY, Seedman_ and Florist, Brooklyn, 
Conn., importer and dealer in FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TALLE SE SEE DS, BUDDING PLANTS, FLOW ERING 
3U 





Ss 
Lilustrated Catalogue now N ready, and free. i-iw 


FResn AND RELIARLE "SEEDs. 


MY CATALOGUE OF 
Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
NOW READY. 


Mailed free to all applicants. Send your address; also, 
the address of your brother farmer, to 
ae. JOHN 8. IVES, ‘Salem, Mass. 











DR. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—OoR— 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


of Vital Power, 
other Nervous ‘Diseases. Sold by_ druggists. 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
Send stamp for circular. Address 
VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PERRY MASON & CO. | 
} 

WE recommend those of our readers who wish to bind | 
| 

\ 


who wiil do the | 


For the witont Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, | “g_ 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss | - 
Xervous Prostration or Debility, and all 

The Soles 


9—4W E. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
VICKS 
FLORAL GUIDE 
For is7l1. 


Tne First Epition or One Hunprep and Firty 
THOUSAND copies of Viek’s Illustrated Catalogue 
of Seeds and Floral Guide, is published and ready 
| to send out—100 pages, and an Engraving of almost every 
desirable Flower and Vegetable, It is elegantly printed 
| on fine tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred fine 
| Wood Engravings and Two beautiful 
| 
| 


COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and most instructive Floral Guide 
| published. A GERMAN EDITION published, in 
| all other respects similar to the English, 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870 as rapidly as possi- 
ble without application. Sent to all others who order 
them for 10 Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 

JAMES VICK, 


s-2w Rochester, N. ¥. 


THE FINEST 
Children’s Carriages 
MADE IN TUIS COUNTRY, 
Comprising over 100 kinds, from $2 to $100 each. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 


508 Broadway, N. Y¥., and Waterbury, Vt., 
who also mauufacture the cq) »brated 


CooL s Tt WRINGER, 
9—4w 


which has no equal! 


CROQUET. 
The best assortment in the market, from $3 to $25. 
Wholesale lists ready for 1871. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 


9-4w 508 Broadway, New ¥ ork. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 

mek FURNACK, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 

b= Iron P ipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 

96 and 98 NorTH STREET, Boston. 











Qo vy a Month, ° with Stencil and Key- 
$9504 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Saia- 
ples free. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6m 


ERBENA SEED—SEND 25 CENTS for a packet of 
our choice Verbena Seed; saved from a collection of 
100 named kinds. 
2w at - SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 
2 FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be sent o- any ad- 


dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRING ER, 
, 351 Washington St., I Washington St., Boston. tte op 








FRE 


OREIGN 


. GAZETY {E, Hallowell, Me. 





POSTAGE STAMPS. 








you went.” 


vices. 


Try a les of our great ®1 betes 3 3 


Illustrated Price 
List freefor stamp. W.L.TE&RHUNE, Box 3938, Boston. 


W. Bz. | Fie. 
SEARS, | 2-10. 


Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 
BOSTON, 

















The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companton is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THe Comranioy is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCI Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

+pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper fs sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 















For the Companion. 
FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WORMS. 

Long ago, in the days of my childhood, I re- 
member a little plaided silk dress, the first I had 
ever owned, and the wearing of which was ac- 
companied by such rustling, and smoothing, 
and general prinking, that a wise grandmother 
decided the time had come for Dr. Watts’ “Hymns 
for Infant Minds,” I think it was, and one verse 
only has kept its place in my memory: 

“How proud we are! how fond to show 
Our clethes, and call them rich and new! 
When the poor sheep and silkworm wore 
These very coverings long before.’’ 

What part or lot a worm had in my silk dress 
was the instant question, answered then by 
bringing from the old cabinet a pale yellow co- 
coon, and telling me the soft fuzz which covered 
it could be and was spun like flax or cotton, and 
then woven into silk. 

That silk dress and sundry others wore out as 
years went on, but my old interest in the mate- 
rial stili remained; and when, not long ago, a 
friend in California determined to experiment in 
silk culture, I watched eagerly for the letters 
which gave details of the progress made. 

I should like to tell you the whole story of 
their journey to Los Angelos, which you can 
find on your maps; the queer little house which 
went up by piecemeal, as lumber could be ob- 
tained, and the funnier box of a kitchen, in 
which a Chinaman was established as cook. 

Then came ploughing up of the great plain, in 
the rich earth of which one hundred thousand 
small dry sticks were planted. In four months 
they were a foot high, and bore leaves large as 
one’s hand, and now, the mulberry cuttings 
having done their duty, it was time to think of 
the worms. 

By telegraph came the message, “Ten ounces 
of worms on the way. Look out for them.” 

Now as each ounce contained forty thousand 
worms, you can, after a moment’s figuring, see 
precisely why I began with such a creeping, 
crawling title, and you can also think how the 
owner of the ten ounces felt as he walked home 
with this lively package under his arm. 

It was opened with some inward dread, but 
courage rose at once, as sheet after sheet of white 
paper unfolded, showed only the delicate lilac-col- 
ored eggs scattered closely over the paper. At 
once they were carried to the cocoonery, where 
frames of closely woven lattice work, under 
glass, had been waiting for them many days. 

A few hours under the genial sunshine, and 
thousands of black, squirming little animalcules 
lifted their polished heads, feeling about for 
something, this something proving to be a ten- 
der mulberry leaf, on which they fastened at 
once. How they ate, each one taking in many 
times his own weight in leaves before the day 
ended! 

Each hour brought to light new hundreds of 


THE 
the busy feeders, which, after three days of con- 
stant feasting, took a nap of twenty-four hours, 
| waking up of a deep ash color, and with an in- 

crease both of size and appetite. 

| Five such naps and five such increases mark 
the life of a silkworm, and in the last stage, 
when full three inches long, the sound of the 
;numberless jaws at work, is like the falling of 
| rain on glass. 

Thirty-eight or forty days from the time of 
hatching, feeding ends, and the little wagon, 
which has been kept constantly busy carrying 
loads of leaves from the plantation to the co- 
coonery, goes into retirement for a season. 

Each worm looks about for a place on which 
to climb, and as bundles of twigs or straw are 
placed over him, selects his own spot, and as- 
eending quickly, for five days busily weaves his 
winding-sheet. Once complete, the cocoons are 
placed in the sun for a few hours till the chrysa- 
lis within is stifled, and are then ready for sale, 
save those which are reserved for another har- 
vest of eggs. The longest and finest are chosen 
for this purpose, and laid carefully on sheets of 
white paper. 

Within twelve or fifteen days from the time 
the cocoon begins to form, a pale gray moth 
bores her way out, and shortly lays her eggs, 
averaging from two to three hundred. These 
are hung up to dry where sun cannot reach 
them, and once dry, can be kept for months in 
glass bottles, set in a cool, dry place. 

So far, these facts apply only to California. 
If I were giving you a history of silk, I should 
have begun with China, where it was first dis- 
covered; but for all that, you may look in the 
Encyclopzdias, which will tell you all you want 
to know. HELEN C. WEEKS. 








VARIETY. 
A CITY FIRE IN 1635. 

The superior arrangements of the modern fire 
department, where steam-engines will heat up and 
throw cataracts of water in ten minutes after the 
first alarm, are shown forcibly enough by con- 
trast with what were in use two hundred and 
forty years ago, in no less a city than London. 


A curious account of a fire which happened in 
London in 16385 is given in the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine for November, 1824: It appears to be ex- 
tracted from a quarto volume entitled “A Record 
of the Mercies of God.”’ “A fearful fire bean in 
the Biggs’ house. It burnt his house and the 
next; but Biggs, his wife, child, and maids es- 
caped. The fire could not be quenched until it 
had consumed all the houses from St. Magnus 
to the first open space. 

“There was water cnough neere, but it could 
not be come at. Conduits were opened, and’ 
pipes cut open, water swept down with broomes; 
but it was God’s will it should not prevaile; for 
the three engines, though excellent things, did 
not prosper; they were all broken. Some lost 
their lives. 

“The fire burnt fiercely all night and part of the 
next day, till all was pulled down; yet the tim- 
ber, wood and bales could not be quenched all 
that weeke (Tuesday, the 19th of February); for 
I was there myself, and a live cole did burn my 
hand and fingers. The ladders were broken, to 
the hurt of many. Legs, arms, ribbes were brok- 
en. At the beginning of the fire, as I lay in my 
bed, I heard the crying for ‘‘water! water!” J 
arose about one of the clock, and looking down 
Fish Street Hille, and did behold so fearful and 
dreadful fire vaunting itself over the topps of 
houses, like a captaine flourishing and displaying 
his banner, and seeing so much means, and little 
good it did, it made me think of the fire the Lord 
threatened Jerusalem with for the breach of the 
Sabbath day. The brewers brought abundance 
of water in their draies, which did good. 

“Had the wind been high, I think the whole city 
would have been endangered, for in Thames 
Street there is much pitche, tarre, rosen, and oyle. 
Therefore, as God remembers mercy in justice, 
let us remember thankfulness in sorrow.”’ 


—- > —_—— 


DEAR-BOUGHT EXPERIENCE. 
Bitter experience is valuable, but sometimes it 
is chiefly so because of what it cest. This was 

finely put by a returned Western veteran. 


Senator Carpenter, of Wisconsin, in a late 
speech at Milwaukee, said: ‘‘l was standing by 
one of our Wisconsin regiments when mustered 
out, when it finally broke ranks in the streets of 
Milwaukee. I shall never forget a brief conver- 
sation [ heard between a citizen and one of the 
soldiers who had just stepped out of the ranks. 
After the ordinary salutations, ‘Well,’ said the 
citizen, ‘well, John, you must have seen a good 
many tough sights?’ ‘Yes,’ said John, ‘I would 
not sell what I have seen for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and I would not see it again for a 
hundred millions.’ ”’” ° 


> — 
A PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


I shall tell you how it vas. I put mine hand on 
mine head, and there vas von pig bain. Then I 
put mine hand on mine pody and there vas anod- 
er. There was ver much bains in all mine bedy. 
Then I put mine hand into mine pocket, and 
there vas nothing. SoI jined mit de temperance. 
Now there vas no bain in mine head. The bains 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| in mine pody vas all gone away. I put mine 
hand in mine pocket, and there vas twenty dol- 
lars. So I shall stay mit de temperance. 


iii alpicnbaaica 
WHAT CHANGED THE HORSE? 


| <A horse in Framingham, formerly driven in a 

| Meat-cart, was bought by his present owner ata 
very low price, because reputed vicious. He 

| would bite, rear, kick, run away; was utterly 
uncontrollable. 

Soon after changing masters, the people who 
had called the purchase a foolish one, were sur- 
prised at the difference in the horse’s conduct. 

| He would go fast or slow, as desired; stop in- 
stantly at Whoa! follow his master, come at his 
eall, and rub his head on his shoulder. What 
had made the change? Not force; the poor 
horse had been beaten, kicked, and starved be- 
fore, and grown more and more stubborn. No; 
but he was well fed, well bedded, well watered ; 
not overdriven or overloaded; never whipped, 
kicked, or scolded. Kind words were given him, 
and now and then an apple or a lump of sugar. 
No gentler, safer, more faithful horse went on 
the road. 

But, Indian fashion, he forgot neither benefit 
nor injury. Occasionally, when in harness, he 
saw his former master. Then, invariably, all 
the fire of his nature was roused. His eye rolled, 
he champed his bit, and showed an intense desire 
to get hold of his enemy. Only the voice and 
caressing hand of his kind owner could quiet him. 
What a power is kindness—the power that even 
the Almighty loves best to use! 


snnencintnibiggasamasicb 
KEEP EVERY THING IN ORDER. 
Gen. Garfield, in his eulogy on the truly great 
m:n and soldier, Gen. Thomas, said: 


His remark to a captain of artillery, while in- 
specting a battery, is worth remembering, for it 
exhibits his theory of success: ‘‘Keep every thing 
in order, for the fate of a battle may turn on a 
buckle or a linch pin.’”’ He understood so thor- 
oughly the condition of his army and its equip- 
ment, that when the hour of trial came he knew 
how great a pressure it could withstand, and 
how hard a blow it could strike. 


Perfect preparation is the best of rules—in 
peace as well as in war. 





ee 
AN ANTIQUATED ANIMAL, 


Aman who wanted to buy a horse asked a 
friend how to tell a horse’s age. “By his teeth,” 
was the reply. The next day the man went toa 
horse dealer, who showed a splendid black horse. 
The horse hunter opened the animal’s mouth, 
gave one glance, and turned on his heel. ‘I 
don’t want him,” said he; “he’s thirty-two 
years old.” He had counted the teeth. 





‘ . 
A KITTY-CHISM. 


A little boy, returning from Sabbath school, 
said to hls mother, ““This cat-e-chism is too hard. 
Aint there any kitty-chism for little boys?” 

Experience in Sunday school work teaches 
that these kitty-chisms are text-books greatly 
needed. 





—o—__—_— 


A wae said of an egotistical writer, “Some- 
body should take pity on his readers, and put 
out his I’s.” 

Wuey Sir Walter Scott was urged not to prop 
the failing credit of an acquaintance, he repiied, 
“The man was my friend when fricnds were few, 
and I will be his now that his enemies are many.” 


A cow belonging to Mr. Levi Irish, of Apple- 
ton, Me., a few days since reached out her tonzue 
to gather in the hay in front of the horse, when 
he took itin his teeth and bit off three and a 
half inches of it. The cow had to be killed. 


THE night editor of adaily paper wrote the 
head line to one of his cable dispatches, “The 
British Lion shaking his Mane.”’ He was unable 
to eat his breakfast next morning when he found 
the printer’s version of the matter staring him 
in the face, thus: “The British Lion skating in 
Maine.” 


Bic Weeps.—In the Antarctic Seas there are 
sea weeds which have stems about twenty feet 
high, and with a diameter so great that they 
have been collected by mariners in those regions 
for fuel, under the belief that they were drift- 
wood. They are as thick as a man’s thigh. 


A LOUISVILLE boet-biack, assailed by a com- 
rade with the remark, “L say, Jack, ’f I’s you, 
I’d be ashamed of myself, picking up old sec- 
ond-hand chaws terbacker!”’ retorted, “ ’Tend to 
your own business; I guess this is good enough 
to learn on.” 


Nasty habits never begin clean. 


A HAPPY youth in Connecticut has three liv- 
ing grandfathers and six living grandmothers, 
making nine grandparents. His grandfather, 
grandmother, great-grandmother and _ great- 
great-grandmother are living in the same family. 
Next door live his grandfather, grandmother 
and great-crandmother, and within a mile live 
his great-grandfather and a third great-grand- 
mother. 


ALPHABETICAL RippLes.—What letters do 
we like green ?—P.’s. 

What letter do dustmen recognize ?—D. 

What letter is most useful to cattle ?—A. 

What letter speaks for yourself?—I. 

What letter smacks of honey ?—B. 

What letter suits sailors ?—C., 

What letter do the uneducated ignore ?—H. 

What letter should drivers use?—G. 

What Ictter suits London excursionists ?—Q. 

What letter is most refreshing ?—T. 

Who are the above letters for?—U. 
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CRE For Couch or CoLp.—As soon as there is the 
slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with difficulty of breath-' 
ing, or indications of Cough, take during the day a few’ 
*Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ Containing demulcent in-' 
gredients, they allay Pulmonary Irritation. Have them in 
readiness upon the first appearance of a Cold or Cough. 
G.iv-Ene! the most useful article of household econo- 
my ever invented. Once used, aliays used. 








An EXCELLENT CARPET FOR LITTLE MONEY.—The 
rush for those Carpets at 37% cents per yard, full yard 
wide, still continues at Jonn J. Peastey & Co.’s, 47 
Washington Street, Boston. No one should lose the op- 
portunity to secure a good carpet at a low price. 





Joun J. Peaster & Co., Carpet dealers, 47 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, are raising quite a sensation by retail- 
ing a Carpet at 37% cents per yard, full yard wide. 





THe CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that house 
which sells at the lowest prices. Ten Thousand yards 
English Tapestries will be cut up for our customers at 
$1 12% per yard. Our customers will find our departments 
for fine goods very complete, comprising the newest and 
most desirable styles of foreign as well as home manufac- 
ture. Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 

8—3w 47 Washington St., Boston. 





RESH GARDEN and FLOWER, FRUIT, 
HERB, TREE and SHRUB, and EVERGREEN 
SEEDs, postpaid by mail. 25 different packets of either 
class for $100. ‘the six classes, $500. Catalogue gratis, 
gents wanted. Seeds on commission. 
9—41w B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
betes & WaLsoNn, 
MERICAN, &c., &., 
Sold for small installments, as low as ®5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
( Successors to Engley & Rice), 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 
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HIOVEY & CO-’S 
Illustrated \Catalogue, 
AND GUIDE TO THE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
For 1871, 


Is now ready. Contains 125 pages, with descriptions of 
over 2000 specics and varicties of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds; Novelties of the season; choice Gladiolus; Sum- 
mer-Flowering Bulbs, etc. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings of ‘Flowess and Vegetables, and a beautiful 


COLORED PLATE. 


The most extensive and complete Seed catalogue pub- 
lished; giving practical and plain directions for the cul- 
ture of Flowers and V’ getables, ar of Gardens, 

our customers of last year, with- 





ete. Sent gratis to all 
out request, and to all others on receipt of two stamps. 
Address 


HOVEYT & CO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 
We guarantee that all seeds ordered shall reach the = 
chaser 8-—3w 





THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 


O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, 88, $12, 816; Press and Offices, 
$15, $20, B30. Send for circular to Lowe Press 
Co., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. *4—1l0weop. 


*4—8w 








$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
qy and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
=a CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
tay Guilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
| or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the *Elas- 
SQ tic Lock Stitch." Every second stitch ean be cut, 
tJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
k= tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
= and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; PITTsBuRGH, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo., 

or CHICcaGo, ILL. *50-—13w 


UNTING, TRAPPING and FISHING 
Made Easy. New, reliable, and gives more matter 
than any dollar book, double amount of any 25 ct. book, 
including preparation and use of bait, traps, &c., all modes 
of preserving and preparing skins and furs, and much oth- 
er practical and valuable information—just what is want- 
ed, Price lower than any other; none (even at $2 or $d) 
more reliable; none at less than $l as reliable and com- 
plete. Examine at any bookstore and prove. 
cts. of booksellers or by mail. =* 
6—3weop JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 25 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. *47-6m 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. By mail, with beautiful rare 
stamp, free, 10c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden,Ct. 4—6weop 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to scl! the 
celebrated HOME SHU wis SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UND«R-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch" (alike 00 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, I1l., or St. Louis, Mo. *45-ly 


1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 

—nothing better. CuTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. 49-24 


GENTS WANTED—({$225 a Mouth) —by. the 
American Knitting Machine Co., BOS- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO: 6m 


























C. H, SimonDS, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


Only 20 _ 
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